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War Executive 


HE Minister of Information has done well to 

point out that the successes of the Army of the 
Nile are due more to British skill than to Italian 
ineptitude. General Wavell’s victories have been a 
triumph of co-ordination between the different arms, 
brought swiftly to the point of decisive action when 
the time was ripe. There is a lesson here for the 
organisers of the home front, upon whose efforts the 
ability of the three fighting forces to strike similar 
blows against the more formidable German foe must 
depend; and the need for “‘ more rapid and decisive 
action ’’ in the fields of war production and essential 
trade has now been recognised in the highest quarter. 
The conviction that output still lags far behind full 
capacity ; the knowledge that shipping losses, damage 
at sea, port delays and congestion have appreciably 
narrowed our freedom to trade abroad ; the realisation 
that, so far from our being able to lean upon American 
aid until the effort in our own factories has been 
laboriously brought up to its due scale, we must 
continue to hold and supply the fortress with only 
moderate help until American industry can, with no 
less pain and labour, be placed on a near-war footing 
—these have become general; and the announcement 
on Monday evening that the Prime Minister had set 
up a series of new “ executives,”’ or Ministerial com- 
mittees, to direct economic policy came to meet wide- 
spread anxiety and doubt. 

The machinery for co-ordinating the economic war 
effort, reconstructed when Mr Churchill made his 
National Government last year, is once more re- 
modelled. The failure in practice of the Production 
Council, which was to have been the pivot of the 
country’s industrial mobilisation, has at last been 
recognised. It has been abolished, and with it has 


gone Mr Greenwood, whose tenure of responsibility 
for the economic aspects of administration had been 
neither happy nor fruitful. In the Council’s stead, 
there is to be a Production Executive, consisting of 
the Minister of Labour, as chairman, the Minister of 
Aircraft Production, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the President of the Board of Trade and the Minister 
of Supply. Like its predecessor, this body will have 
the task of allocating resources of materials, plant 
and labour to meet war needs in order of urgency ; 
while Mr Greenwood takes over what may possibly 
be the more congenial task of studying the problems 
of post-war reconstruction in preparation for the 
establishment of a new Ministry “‘ when the end can 
be more clearly foreseen.”? A second “ executive ’’ 
will “‘ animate and regulate the. whole business of 
importation,’”? the most vital and vulnerable point in 
the nation’s armoury, and this Import Executive is 
to consist of the Minister of Supply, as chairman, the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the President of the Board of Trade 
and the Minister of Food. Finally, the work of 
these two “‘ executives ’’ and of the existing Cabinet 
committees on civil defence, home policy and food 
policy will ‘‘ continue to be concerted and directed ”’ 
by the Ministerial committee which has the Lord 
President of the Council as chairman. 

It is impossible to make any final comment on these 
rearrangements until some evidence is forthcoming of 
the results of the new committees’ work. At first 
glance there is no fundamental change. The dubious 
principle of mete eee in committees of hard- 
pressed and over-burdened heads of PY Fe ge has 
been , and when it is considered that Mr 
Bevin and Lord Beaverbrook have also to sit in 
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in the Cabinet, as well as 
wa Oe ae Fe cortant Ministries, it is hard 
to see how they—or, for that matter, Mr Alexander 
or Sir Andrew Duncan—will have time to perform 
any of their tasks with all the talent and energy they 
ssess. It would seem reasonable that the chairmen 
at least of these important bodies should be free a 
departmental responsibilities. Nor do the perils of the 
committee system end with the strain imposed on in- 
dividual Ministers. By it, policy-making 1s so contrived 
that there is no sovereign voice on final authority ex- 
" eept the Cabinet itself; Sir John Anderson, in charge 
of the *concerting and directing’’ committee, 1s plainly 
intended to concert rather than to direct. In no branch 
of the war economy is there to be a “‘ boss,”” whose 
word will “go”? and who will have power to act. 
This is very different from the parallel organisation 
of Ministers for defence and strategy, where the 
Minister of Defence, by virtue of being both Prime 
Minister and Mr Churchill, rules supreme. Indeed, 
on paper, it is a point of comparison in favour of 
the old arrangement centred on the Production 
Council that Mr Greenwood was supposed to enjoy 
powers of authoritative control over economic matters 
—_which might have been used long ago to break down 
the wall of inertia and the barriers of departmental 
separation which are still holding the war effort back. 
Actually, they were not so used, and even if the 
Production Executive does not work so well as the 
Production Council might have done, it will almost 
certainly work much better than the Council actually 
did work. It hardly needs saying that, with the 
present grave strain on shipping resources, the 
appointment of the Import Executive to eke out 
precious space to the utmost is an important and 
welcome event. 

Even so, apart from the singling-out of ‘ importa- 
tion ” as a vital spot, the change is very largely one 
of personalities only—and in this respect it does seem 
to be clear gain. New Executive may be only Old 
Council writ rather differently, but Mr Bevin is likely 
to prove an abler and more decisive chairman than 
his translated party colleague. It would be idle to 
speculate on the prospects of Mr Greenwood in his new 
post. The most important point is that he should set 
about the task of planning post-war reconstruction in 
the right way, and the decision to postpone the setting 
up of a Ministry was surely wise. At present every able 
brain and experienced person—and the supply is not 
large—is, or ought to be, employed in the immediate 
war effort, and a full Ministry of Reconstruction would 
inevitably be made up of fourth-rate “ experts ”’ and 
fifth-rate civil servants. Mr Greenwood would do well 
to select a very small core of suitable helpers to be the 
nucleus for his later work, and for the wider probing 
of ideas and projects to rely on the part-time advice 
of the many able people already engaged directly in 
war work. Reconstruction will be a vital task, for the 
fruits of victory will depend on how it is done, but 
it is the Government of to-morrow and not the Govern- 
ment of to-day that will have to administer it. Now 
that it has made plain by implication that Lord Reith’s 
Ministry of Works and Building is to confine its 
activities to specific needs in terms of bricks and 
mortar, Mr Greenwood can go ahead with his blue- 
prints—and the one counsel he should always main- 
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INDEX TO VOLUME CXXXIX 


Shortage of paper makes it impossible in wartime to 
follow the normal practice of distributing to every reader 
a copy of the Index to The Economist. Copies of the 
Index to Volume CXXXIX (July to December, 1940) will 
be available on January 23rd and will be sent, free and 
post free, to all those who applied for the January-June 
1940, Index and to any others who make application now. 
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tain in mind as he proceeds is to apply the most ~ 
fastidious and selective tests to the loads of advice ~ 
and guidance that will be heaped upen him. i 

There is no lack of co-ordinating machinery now. 
If anything, there may prove to be too much. It 
remains to be seen, for instance, whether the hammer- 
ing out of policy by active departmental heads in com- 
mittee can be done without the “ pull-devil, pull- 
baker ”? of departmental rivalries. It is again @ ques- 
tion of personalities, and the key men are the 
of Labour and Aircraft Production. Since he took office 
Mr Bevin’s air of robust confidence has seemed to mask 
a curious indecisiveness—and he has not shown himself 
notably longsighted; while Lord Beaverbrook’s flair 
for free-lance action has not yet taken on the true 
shape of leadership. Men and not machinery will decide 
whether or not the new War Executive is capable of 
winning the war, and it is by their measures, and not 
by their system of conference, that their ability to 
mobilise for victory will be judged. 

The tests will be very simple. It should no longer 
be possible for a Chancellor of the Exchequer wilfully 
to underestimate his task and impose upon the gallant 
fervour of the voluntary savings movement a labour 
of Sisyphus. It should no longer be possible for either 
wages or prices to move in sections out of all relation 
to the crying needs of the war effort, for extra war 
earnings to flood into depleted markets and for the 
strategic prices of fuel and transport to rise against 
every effort to keep the wartime change in values 
within moderate bounds. It should no longer be pos- 
sible for men and plant thrown out of work by in- 
dispensable war measures to stand idle and useless, 
while the shadow of a crippling shortage of labour in 
the war industries not many months from now—when, 
and if, the peak of production is sought—grows deeper. 
It should no longer be possible for measures of ration- 
ing which are wise as well as expedient to appear too 
late and reluctantly. It should no longer be possible 
for antique bogeys—like compulsion, whether of 
master, man or saver, all of whom are willing enough 
if told what to do by the men they have chosen as 
leaders—to block the path of necessary progress. 

Co-ordination is, at bottom, just office work, the 
bread-and-butter of administration. In a business the 
co-ordination of plans and performance is just a con- 
dition of day-to-day working and management. If it 
is seen to be lacking somebody is sacked. Most often, 
when complaints are made about its lack, about this 
department acting in a contrary sense to that, or about 
the Government’s left hand not knowing what its right 
hand is doing, it is not lack of co-ordination that is 
the root cause, but lack of a policy and a programme. 
And too often complaints that a policy is lacking are 
answered by the elaboration of more machinery for 
co-ordination—and for co-ordinating, not ideas and 
high policy, but merely departmental memoranda and 
the prestige of office-holders. This must not prove 
the case this time. If it is remembered that it is by 
what they do, and not by what they are, that the 
executives will be judged; that it is action that is 
wanted now and not merely plans—sovereignty and 
authority in economic policy and not mere 
machinery: then Mr. Churchill’s reshuffle may open 
the way to that gathering momentum in produc- 
tion and that ruthless common sense in trade and 
distribution on which alone victory can be based. 
It is now a commonplace that the great majority of 
the people of this country are waiting to be told, 
firmly and specifically, what to do. They are 
tired of general appeals to their patriotism. “ Strong ”’ 
government is a term out of favour, because 
too often it is taken to mean government that 
cannot be criticised. Actually it means govern- 
ment inspired by a sense of urgency, government 
that gets things done—what might almost be called 
“* Churchillian *” government, broad-based on the 
will of Parliament and the people. That is what is 
wanted now to breathe new life into these bones of 
administrative technique, 
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The Speed of American Aid 


HE new Congress of the United States, elected by 
T the people last November, came into being at 
noon on Saturday last. It has not been long left in 
any doubt about its major task ; the two annual 
messages which it is the President’s duty to deliver 
one ** on the state of the Union,” the other on the 
Budget—were dominated and all but monopolised by 
the one absorbing topic of the part that the United 
States is to play in the world war. The policy thus 
proclaimed is so radical, a development of what has 
gone before that it can perly be called a new 
policy. Its outlines are dear. By it “the United 
States is committed to the full support of all those 
resolute peoples everywhere who are resisting aggres- 
sion’; the full support is to be given by sending 
those peoples ‘in ever-increasing numbers ships, 
aeroplanes, tanks and guns” to be provided without 
any immediate cash payment. And in carrying out 
this policy the United States “‘ will not be intimidated 
by the threats of the dictators that they will regard 
as a breach of international law and as an act of war 
our aid to the democracies which dare to resist their 
aggression.’’ In these phrases there are three direct 
reversals of the foreign policy that the United States 
pursued all last winter. By the first, neutrality is 
thrown overboard ; by the second, *‘ cash and carry ”’ 
is abandoned; by the third—most significantly of all 
—the policy of stopping ‘“‘short of war”’ is 
modified, even if it is not yet specifically discarded. 
The lesson has been learned that there are some things 
far worse than war. 

We stand, then, at the beginning of a new and very 
different phase of this war. Henceforth the United 
States is not to be merely a somewhat unwilling seller 
of such munitions as could be produced without dis- 
turbance to her normal business; she is to be an 
arsenal. Production for war is not to be a marginal 
activity, restricted by licence and deprived of credit ; 
it is to be an activity to which “in the immediate 
future everything in our national life must be 
subordinated.”? There can be no question that it is 
by far the most powerful economic unit in the world 
that is thus being mobilised. In national income, the 
most comprehensive measure of economic potential, 
the United States outweighs either Great Britain or 
Germany fourfold ; its annual output is probably twice 
as great as that of the whole Continent of Europe, 
victors and vanquished alike. 

But there is a danger in such figures. They prove 
that in time the United States can build engines of 
war in numbers that will sweep Hitler’s armies out of 
the lands they have overrun and blast his aircraft out 
of the sky. They prove that in time the United States 
could be strong enough to stand alone against a 
coalition of every great Power in the world. They do 
not prove that this strength can be deployed at once. 
By January, 1948, America will be a giant among 
nations; in January, 1941, she is the weakest of the 
remaining Powers. Because aeroplanes and motor-cars 
both run on oil and have metal bodies, there is a 
fatal temptation to underrate the difficulties of trans- 
fer of production from one to the other. Because tanks 
and locomotives are both heavy vehicles made of steel 
plates on a steel chassis, it is far too easy to assume 
that a shop experienced in making the one can turn 
Over to the other. Even for a diversified and resource- 
ful engineering industry the transformation takes a 
long time. Munitions are made of less tractable 
materials than peace-time machines; they have to be 
manufactured to much closer tolerances; they are in- 
finitely more complex; very few of them lend them- 
selves to the method of the conveyor belt. In Great 
Britain it took something like four years of planning 

fore the curve of aircraft production really began 


s 


rise, and a still longer period for army ordnance. 
ven as relatively simple a thing as a standardised 
merchant ship takes a year or eighteen months to 
uild when the yards have first to be laid down anew 
brought back into service. 
To the British people, then, the watchword must 
be patience; we must not expect more than a trickle 
of supplies—save perhaps in the air, where the pre- 
parations date much further back—until next year. 
And to the American people the watchword must be 
speed; it is running a big enough risk, in all. con- 
science, to expect the people of Great Britain to hold 
out with their own resources all through a year of 
such grim augury as 1941. If the British people must 
not set their expectations any earlier than January 1, 
1942, the American people must not set their promise 
any later. It is to be hoped that the implications of 
the timetable are being read not merely into the 
execution of the American armament programme, but 
into the initial planning of it. The criticism has been 
made of America’s participation in the last war that 
it was planned on too grandiose, too perfect a scale, 
designed to turn out thousands of ideal weapons in 
1919 rather than hundreds of usable weapons in 1918. 
The weapons then made have already come in handy 
in this war, but they were never used in the war for 
which they were intended. The democracies cannot 
afford to have it said that while the British War Office 
is busy winning the last war, the American War De- 
partment is busy providing for the next. There should 
be an emphasis on improvisation rather than on the 
creation of a brand new armaments industry. The 
effort should be to use the industries already existing. 
so far as they can be used, rather than wait for 
hundreds of new factories to be built, equipped and 
staffed. This means, of course, an immediate depriva- 
tion of the public; existing factories cannot continue 
working for the consumers’ market if they are to be 
turned over to war production. The United States must 
above all avoid making the British mistake of giving 
the public convenience priority over the nation’s 
safety. 

The Budget message on Wednesday clearly reflected 
both the size of the ultimate programme and its pre- 
sent small beginnings. The recent and prospective 
course of the Federal Budget is as follows (in 
millions of dollars) :— 


is] 


sr 


1940-41 1941-42 


1938-39 1989-40 (est.) (est.) 

Revenue “a 5,668 5,925 6,653 8,275 

Ex iture .. 9,210 9,537 18,542 17,485 
this National 

Defence .. 1,163 1,559 6,500 10,800 

Deficit .. ee 3,542 8,612 6,889 9,210 


The total amount appropriated for defence has now 
risen to the very respectable total of $28,480 
millions, or £7,120 millions; but only $6,500 millions 
of this is expected to be spent in the current year, half 
of which is still to run, and only $10,800 millions 
next year. (These figures do not include the cost of 
munitions “ leased ”’ to other countries.) For a nation 
whose potential national income is nearly $100,000 
millions, these figures are not large. It has been com- 
mented that they do not raise any immediate danger 
of inflation. The comment is really a criticism, for 
it can be taken as axiomatic that no nation can do its 
utmost in modern total warfare without running the 
risk of -inflation—without, that is, increasing the 
output of warlike goods to such an extent that the 
consumption of the public has to be seriously re- 
duced. the financial, as well as in the industrial, 
aspects of war economics, America is still only at the 
beginning of the story. The world will impatiently 
await its development. 
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Efficiency of Transport 


TH cardinal vice of British campaigning on the 
economic front is inability to see ahead and to see 
things as a whole. We hardly ever prepare ~ 
meet the difficulties that lie ahead; we wait until 
they are right on top of us and then solve them as 
best we can. We hardly ever take a broad view of our 
problems; we allow each of the departments to take 
its own decisions and these frequently clash. We are 
still “‘ muddling through,”’ with a consequent loss of 
drive, efficiency and sense of direction. 

This vice can be admirably illustrated by the way 
in which we run our transport industries. Broadly, 
we have three major facilities for moving things 
about in this country: the railways, the roads, the 
coastal shipping services; and one minor resource, 
the canals. Rece before the war it was quite clear 
that, individually as well as collectively, these facili- 
ties would be subjected to considerable strain. But 
nothing was done to prepare for their operation as a 
single system. Each of the three major transport 
facilities is efficient if judged by its individual per- 
formance in the face of considerable difficulties. But 
transport as a whole may nevertheless be—and in 
fact is—inefficient. Valiant efforts are made by each 
of the services to solve its difficulties as they arise, 
though even at this stage transport is scarcely 
thought of as such, but as three separate entities. 

The result is that we are not moving things about 
as efficiently as we should, or as we could if transport 
were treated as a single service with three major, 
and one minor, branches. The munition factories often 
cannot get their raw materials in time to maintain a 
balanced flow of production; finished munitions are 
not moved to their destinations on schedule; cargoes 
discharged at ports are not distributed quickly enough 
inland ; and, as consumers in Southern England have 
discovered to their dismay, coal, though plentiful 
at the pits, is not delivered in adequate quantities 
to them. Indeed, transport is becoming the great 
bottleneck in the production of munitions, and the 
Government’s efforts to set up priorities for the most 
urgent work are frequently nullified by the fact that 
all goods are subject to transport delays. Yet it is 
literally true that the result of the war depends on our 
transport being better than Hitler’s. 

What are the remetlies? First, the transport prob- 
lem must be seen as a whole, and the facilities at the 
disposal of the country should be treated as a single 
system with various branches. Within limits, the 
volume and the relative urgency of the things that 
must be moved about can be estimated in advance. 
Similarly, it is possible roughly to estimate the 
capacity of the various facilities. When it comes to 
distributing the traffic to the best advantage the 
various forms of transport must be regarded as so 
much carrying capacity, rather than in terms of rail- 
way, road and coastal shipping capacity. Only thus 
can we hope to move the maximum volume of goods 

Secondly, the transport problem should be ap- 
proached quantitatively instead of financially—in 
physical, not in monetary terms. This need follows 
logically from the first, for so long as earnings are 
a major consideration in the case of each service they 
are unlikely to be operated as one system. The chief 
defect of the railway agreement, for example is that 
it stresses the need for making the a 2 
rather than the need for utilising them in the nati foal 
dnterest. As a result, the railways, whose s sieeanen 
have the strongest voice at the Ministry of Tran seit, 
are not ee 

ot encouraged to forget that alternative forms 
of transport are their competitors ; they naturally co 
a to regard any transfer of traffic—especially of 
the lighter and more remunerative classes of goods— 


as an encroachment upon their rights, to be resisted 
by all the means in their power. 

If transport were organised and treated as one 
entity instead of being operated, in a large measure, 
with reference to the financial interest of each 
separate service, it would be possible to make head- 
way against many of the present difficulties. Fuller 
use could undoubtedly be made of existing capacity, 
for so long as there is competition between the various 
services, and between various undertakers within each 
section of the industry, there will automatically be 
margins of unused capacity, a luxury that cannot be 
afforded in present conditions. It would enable 
traffic managers to choose the means of transport that 
happens to be most convenient for the purpose at any 
given moment. It would also enable them to introduce 
greater flexibility in the supply of transport by 
quickly substituting one form of conveyance for 


_another that may suddenly have been put out of use, 


by enemy action, for example. At present, when a 
railway line is blocked, urgent goods can be sent on 
by lorry only at a financial loss to the railway com- 
pany. Again, unification would remove the practice, 
fostered by competition, of encouraging unremunera- 
tive traffic by cut rates—such as tempting passenger 
traffic by cheap fares. 

These are the chief needs of the moment—to see 
the transport problem as a whole and to think of it 
in real, rather than in financial, terms; but there are 
other ways in which the present bottleneck in the 
movement of goods could be widened. One of these 
is to work out the first elements of a rationing system 
for transport. There is no reason, indeed, why trans- 
port, like raw materials and shipping space, should not 
be allocated in accordance with a well-thought-out 
system of priorities. So far the Government, with its 
deep-seated horror of drastic action, has shrunk from 
introducing a priority system in inland transport. It 
still relies largely on exhortation, with the result that 
production in munition factories is held up for lack 
of materials, because transport facilities are being 
used for less essential, or even unnecessary, purposes. 
The public is repeatedly told not to make unnecessary 
journeys by rail and to use private cars only for 
essential purposes; yet who is prepared to deny that 
if all the travellers by rail and road were stopped 
on any one day to prove the need of their journeys 
a substantial proportion would fail to pass the test? 
Transport is so scarce that we can no longer rely on 
exhortation, but must allocate it, like all other scarce 
commodities, by reference to a scale of priorities. 

There is also a need to improve the internal 
efficiency of the road transport industry. As many 
lorries have been requisitioned by the Services, the 
total number available for ordinary transport is now 
appreciably smaller than at the outbreak of war. 
There is therefore all the more reason why the exist- 
ing fleet should be operated at capacity and that 
adequate repair facilities should be made available. 
True, the lorries are all in use. But are they all doing 
a full day’s work; are they all loaded to capacity ; are 
all those that need repair made fit for service as 
quickly as possible? He would be a bold man who 
answered these queries in the affirmative, for anyone 
in London can see that each separate newspaper and 
each separate department store still runs its own 
fleet of half-empty delivery vans, that many lorries 
pass empty through the streets, that others stand idle 
in the owners’ sheds for days. The solution, at least 
in part, lies in pooling. An elaborate pooling system 
a up before the war. What is preventing its 


The bottleneck in transport could also be widened 
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to some extent by the greater use of the canal system. 


We cannot neglect these facilities because they 
do not pay in peace time. Canal tr true, is slow. 
But it is quite suitable for the con of bulky 

s whose delivery is not very urgent. Indeed, if 


used to the full where possible the canals might relieve 
in some measure the present congestion on the 
railways. : 

Finally, there is room for improvement in the traffic 
in ports. In view of the uction in our import 
capacity it is quite inexcusable if ships are held up 
unnecessarily in ports, either because the goods they 
were arranged to c do ‘not arrive, or are not 
loaded in time, or because their discharge is delayed 
by insufficient or unwilling labour, by the non-arrival 
of railway wagons, or by the absence of forwarding 
instructions. In any case, the risk of damage through 
air raids should dictate the swift distribution of im- 
ports to safer storage places or to their final 
destination. 

Unfortunately the emphasis on bigger production 
has had the effect of distracting public attention from 





port in the war effort must be more fully recognised ; 
the must be seen as a whole in order to 
enable us to make the fullest use of our facilities; 
all movement, whether of persons and 


must widen the channels of ss and allow only 
essential traffic to pass through > 
whole war effort will be stifled through congestion. 
There is a Ministry of Transport. It has never yet 
been given its proper importance as one of the vital 
Departments, but has rather been treated as a 
proving ground for promising politicians. The 
Ministry now has, however, a Minister at its head who 
combines ability and energy in better proportions 
than any of his predecessors for ten years past. He 
has an enormous task and an enormous opportunity. 


Middle Eastern Neutrality 


INCE the war began, the states of the Middle 

East have been passive spectators of the great 
struggle. To speak of their reactions is like describing 
the emotions which sway the audience of an absorb- 
ing play. The fact that their future depends upon 
the outcome of the drama only adds to the intensity 
of their attention. It does not compel them to spring 
on to the stage and play a part. 

In the months before the collapse of France this 
passivity was largely due to the confidence that the 
Allies would keep the war out of the Mediterranean. 
Italy was not a belligerent. Turkey, allied with 
Britain and France, acted as a barrier to any Nazi 
advance on Baghdad. The colonial armies of France 
were massed in Tunis and Syria, and the arrival of 
Empire troops to reinforce the British garrison in 
Egypt received great publicity. The Allies gave an 
impression of overwhelming strength. 

But the detachment of the various states also 
sprang from their feeling that, so long as the Axis 
Powers were held off, they had nothing to gain by 
Joining in the struggle. During the last war the Arabs 
were under Turkish sovereignty and Lawrence found 
in their desire for independence a lever to bring them 
into the war. To-day, although there are a hundred 
unsettled disputes and unsatisfied claims within the 
area of the Middle East, they are not serious enough 
for any of the Powers to risk the uncertainties and 
sufferings of war and the dangers of foreign inter- 
vention, in the hope of securing some slight economic 
concession or frontier rectification. Saudi Arabia may 
not admit the loss of Akaba; Iran and Iraq may dis- 
pute the Shatt-el-Arab; the oilfields of Iraq may be 
coveted by all her neighbours; but the fate in Europe 
of Hitler’s clients and victims alike is a warning 
against rides on the back of the Nazi tiger. 

vritain, as a Power whose attitude is predictable, 
gains by this comparison with the unknown. For 
the duration, the Middle Eastern states are for the 
status quo and thus they ate—negatively—for 

ritain. In some parts there are warmer feelings. And 
to the negative attitude there has until recently been 
One exception—Iran. For the Iranians the danger 
sin the north with Russia and in the south on the 

with Britain. Germany has always been wel- 
i as a counterweight. However, every evidence 
closer relations between Germany and Russia is 
— with increasing gloom in Teheran, and some- 

6 Near & panic swept the country when Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin was accompanied’ by rumours that, in 
return for a free hand in the Dardanelles, Germany 
tee ting Russia an equally free hand in Iran. Such 

Plomacy brings Iran more ba line with her neigh- 


bours, who prefer Britain at least as the lesser evil. 

The calm of the ring of interested spectators was 
shattered in June when in a fortnight Italy entered 
the war, France collapsed, the Syrian and Tunisian 
armies abandoned the fight and Britain was left an 
apparently beleaguered garrison in Egypt. The 
Italians made no secret of their intentions in the Near 
East. Was not the Duce Protector of Islam? 
‘* British tyranny ’’ should be brought to an end in 
Egypt. ‘‘An Italo-Palestine Union,’’ wrote the 
Tribuna, ‘‘ must be established under the King of 
Italy, Albania and Jerusalem, Emperor of Ethiopia.’’ 
Italian propaganda worked at high pressure. Iraq had 
broken off relations with Germany in September, 1939, 
but the Italian declaration of war was ignored and 
Gabrielli, Italian Minister in Baghdad, is still at 
his post, while his Legation is a centre of propaganda 
and intrigue among the disaffected elements in Iraqi 
political life. To give only one example of Italian 
methods, a persistent rumour has been circulating 
that Britain, hard pressed by the Axis, is trying to 
compel Iraq into giving more assistance than the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty warrants. In Egypt, too, a diffi- 
cult situation arose. Diplomatic relations were broken 
off after some hesitation, but the Italian Ambassador 
delayed his departure, and it was not until the equi- 
vocal policy of the Ali Maher Ministry was replaced 
by the loyal collaboration of a new Prime Minister 
that the position became satisfactory to Egypt’s ally. 

In spite of the obvious aggressiveness of the Axis, 
the only positive Middle Eastern reaction to the crisis 
of the summer was the journey of the Foreign 
Minister of Iraq, Nuri-es-Said, to Ankara at the end 
of June to consult with the Turkish Government over 
Axis intentions in Syria, a journey whose practical 
result is perhaps to be seen in the British Govern- 
ment’s Declaration of July 1st that Britain was con- 
cerned in the future status of the Syrian Mandate. 
Otherwise, the Middle Eastern states awaited the 
outcome of the Mediterranean crisis in apprehension, 
doubt—and inactivity. However much they may have 
considered their position endangered by a possible 
Axis victory, there was no impulse to rally to 
Britain’s side. It is a reaction which we have already 
met in Europe and shall probably meet again. It 
springs from the knowledge that one side is ruthless, 
the other accommodating. The argument runs: “ If 
Britain wins we shall be safe anyway. If the Nazis 
are going to win our only hope is do nothing to offend 
them now.” Thus, so long as the issue is undecided, 
the Axis has the benefit of the doubt. And Britain 
must aceept this unfortunate result of her past 
generosity. 
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his 
With the spectacular turning of the tables thi 
autumn in Albania and the Western Desert, a 
nating in the crushing defeat of Graziani’s Li = 
armies, the Middle Eastern states have returned wit 
relief to the attitude of undisturbed confidence in 
Britain’s ability to hold the Middle East which was 
theirs before the French collapse in June. It is per- 
haps a more enthusiastic confidence this time. There 
is more admiration in it and probably a good measure 
of gratitude, particularly in Egypt. In Aden and the 
Hadramaut, the sheiks speak delightedly of ** our 
air force’?; in Palestine local defence corps and 
pioneer corps find recruiting brisker—both among 
Jews and Arabs; in Egypt there have been demon- 
strations and congratulations on all sides ; and Iraq 
has taken the opportunity of reaffirming her “ tradi- 
tional policy of friendship’? and her recognition of 
the ‘nobility and political wisdom” of Britain’s 
dealings with her. But this wave of warm enthusi- 
asm is no more active than the previous mood of 
uneasiness. The Middle Eastern states are grateful 
because we have removed the possibility of war, not 
because we have offered them a chance of fighting 
victoriously on our side. 
Is this passivity due to any lack on our part ? Have 
we neglected any policy which in this war could have 


OF 


NOTES 


The Fall of Bardia 


The fall of Bardia is encouraging from every point of 
view. It is the British Army’s first important victory 
upon enemy territory. The manner of its winning was a 
model of careful preparation, tactical brilliance and 
enthusiastic fighting. The three weeks which were taken 
to lead up to the assault insured that our own losses 
were ludicrously slight—under 600—in comparison with 
the number of prisoners taken. Again, Bardia provides 
further evidence that the mass of Italians are indifferent 
to the outcome of the war and can see no reason to 
risk their lives in a cause which means nothing to them. 
Best of all, Bardia provides us with a useful base for 
further operations. Reinforcements and supplies can be 
brought by sea; advance headquarters have already 
been moved up to the neighbourhood of the town; and 
the R.A.F. is busy reconditioning airfields abandoned 
by the Italian air force. It is, perhaps, this possibility 
of establishing a base at Bardia that has encouraged 
General Wavell to move on immediately to the attack 
on Tobruk. Our motorised patrols are now familiar with 
the 70 miles which lie in between, and within three days 
of the final surrender at Bardia our advance units had 
cut the Derna road west of Tobruk. The town is 
not so well defended as Bardia, although it is far more 
important as a base, and the Italians, who have already 
abandoned El Adem, the big aerodrome to the south, 
may not be prepared to make a stand. It is significant 
that Rome is preparing its people for further retreats. 
Nevertheless, the Italians claim that we are not yet in 
contact with their main forces under Graziani, and 
before Tobruk can be fully invested there must obviously 
be some reorganisation on our side before our armies 
are ready for the next offensive. Tobruk may fall like 
Jericho, but if a stand is made General Wavell can afford 


to take the time necessary to repeat the bloodless victory 
of Bardia. 


* 


The repercussions in Italy and Albania of the sur- 
render of Bardia can only be disastrous. The Fascists 
have made matters worse by incredibly clumsy pro- 
paganda. A week ago the defence of Bardia was still 
“the defence of Fascism.”” Popular memory is notori- 
ously short. Even so the couple of days during which 
Bardia descended from her proud post of “ bastion of 
Fascism ’’ to the status of an unnamed and unimportant 
frontier post, whose possession can only hinder Britain’s 
chances of success is rather a strain on credulity. In 
the first bitter moments of defeat, Signor Ansaldo gave 
in a series of denunciations a very telling picture of the 
state of mind inside Italy. He cried woe to the in- 
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repeated Lawrence’s success? The educated Are 
have after all a passionate detestation of N 
which amounts to an intellectual Jehad, and Graz: 
have brought the desert Bedouins to our side. While 


remains an obstacle to more active Arab poareans 
is nearer the truth to say that, in this struggle o! 
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Titans, no smaller Power will allow itself to be drawn 
into the war until it is definitely attacked, and even | 


has left memories of his brutal régime in Libya whic . 


it is possible that the unsettled Palestinian dispute 


‘i 
¥ 


then it may prefer surrender. The cause of an 
Ar 


could not unite Western Europe in its defence. 

nationalism, however strong it may be as a force in 
internal politics, is even less likely to act as a rallying 
cry among the Middle Eastern states. Such schemes 
as there are for an Arab confederation are nebulous 


and are rendered impracticable by strong local, inter-. 


Arab jealousies. The strength of Pan-Islam is no 
stronger than the appeal of Christianity in Europe, 
It can be an additional spur to fighting once fighting 
is inevitable. It cannot of itself create the desire to 
fight. The lesson for us is obvious. In the Middle 
East, as in Europe, we have to depend upon our own 
resources. We shall be applauded when we win. 
Millions will most devoutly hope for our victory. 
But we shall fight alone. 


THE WEEK 


difference of the Italians who go to cinemas and football 
matches, or prefer the privacy of their own homes while 
deathless acts are being performed abroad. ‘He urged 
them to rouse themselves from their apathy and not to 
delude themselves ‘‘ in their petty arrogance and egoism 
that they can go on living like this . . . while others are 
fighting a war to which they do not even give a 
thought.” Signor Ansaldo claimed that he was issuing 
**a terrible warning ”’ to the Italian people. Indirectly, 
he also delivered a warning to the “ early-collapse-of- 
Italy ” school of thought over here. The trouble in Italy 
is not that the war is violently unpopular, but that the 
people prefer not to think about it at all. And they can 
still do so because the mainland of Italy has not been 
really touched by the war. Sporadic raids on a few towns 
are not enough to produce a passionate desire for peace. 
Increased rationing is not yet heavy enough to lead the 
Italians, who are used to short commons, into active 
revolt. There are few reports of unrest, none of sabotage 
A great mass of the Italian people are peasants and they 
have been even less disturbed than the townspeople. The 
propaganda drive which the Fascist Party is staging all 
over Italy may well be concerned to increase enthusiasm 
rather than to crush resistance. The Duce complained of 
“universalist pacifism” in his November speech. But 
the pacifism holds good for internal struggle as well as 
for foreign wars. Besides, even if a flicker of revolt 
were abroad in Italy, Mussolini has the means to ex- 
tinguish it. He may be worsted abroad, but he can still 
get the better of his own people either unaided or with 
German assistance. The German air force is now 
officially helping the Regia Aeronautica; more German 
officers are at Italian headquarters; and some reports put 
the number of German divisions which have crossed the 
Brenner in recent weeks as high as 18 divisions. The 
Germans may well be obliged to take command in Italy 
as completely as they did in Austria during the last war. 
In any case, the chances of effective resistance by the 
Italian people are nil. 


* * * 


Trade With America 


Current discussion about purchases from the United 
States is mainly concerned with ways and means 
postponing payment when Britain’s immediately avail- 
able financial resources, heavily strained by the cash- 
down basis of the transactions, begin to run out. There 
is some danger of a false perspective being given. It is 
too easily forgotten that an appreciable part of British 
imports from the United States is covered by British 
exports to America, and the recent broadcast of the 
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to buy more of the British goods they are already 
accustomed to purchase was a timely reminder of this 
aspect of the position, The common belief that, in com- 
mercial =o with British countri ited 
States will sell but not buy has i 
America consistently sells more to Great Britain than 
she buys; but she buys more than three times as much 
from British colonies as she sells. The overall balance in 
normal times showed little marked advantage to either 
side; and even in trade with Great Britain American 
purchases of whisky, woollen and worsted goods, linen 
goods, pottery and glass have usually been considerable. 
It is true that vast war orders must make the large 
import surplus in Britain’s trade with the United States 
very big indeed, but it will still be an incomplete view 
to suppose that Britain must depend entirely on credit, 
charity or capital resources to foot the bill. It is more 
urgent than ever that goods should be sold to the 
United States to create dollar balances; and the 
particular British goods which Americans favour, just as 
the tea, cotton, skins, jute, flax and wool of British 
India, and the rubber and tin of Malaya, have an im- 
portant part to play in financing the material aid which 
the American people are selling to Britain. We cannot 
match goods with goods, but we can hold down the large 
deficiency to the smallest possible; and at a time when, 
owing to changes in Europe, the United States is more 
dependent than ever on Britain for sales of her minerals 
and foodstuffs, as well as war manufactures, it will repay 
American buyers to reduce to a minimum the heavy 
strain on financial ingenuity. 


* * * 


The Export Arm 


It would be tragic and silly if the necessity to export 
more and more were to be lost from sight in the flood 
of imports and special payment problems. It is not 
possible to export any commodities essential to the war, 
except to Allies for war needs, and a number of 
characteristic British exports of machinery and the like 
are thereby excluded. But it is imperative that all non- 
essential commodities, which have suitable markets 
abroad for ready payment and which do not use labour 
or plant indispensable for war output, should be made 
and sold freely. It is so urgent that it should not be 
bounded by merely economic considerations. There is no 
question here of paying for American help by trying 
to dump goods there below cost of production; but there 
is no doubt that the positive side of exchange control 
policy, as a means of expanding the export of goods, 
has so far been a notable lack in British war economics. 


* * * 


Wartime Administration 


Nothing has been so clearly marked in the four 
months of air raids as the distinction between the two 
aspects of the Government’s civil defence policy: the 
fighting side and the social and welfare side. The former 
has in most cases exceeded expectations; in London 
it has been excellent. But evacuation, billeting, educa- 
tion, rehabilitating the bombed, shelters—all these 
problems seem, surprisingly enough, to have taken the 
central government quite unawares and have shown up 
local government at its very worst. In recent weeks, 
attention has been concentrated on shelter conditions 
because they are the blackest spot of all; even now, 
after four months, though there are undoubtedly im- 
provements, the prevailing impression is that the con- 
ditions are still scandalous. For this, most of the blame 
is to be placed on the local authorities concerned. The 
Government has accepted the recommendations of Lord 

order’s Committee wholesale, and instructions have 

n sent to the local authorities that they should 
be carried out; but the borough councils, esp cially in 
the poorer districts of London where conditions are 
naturally worst, have generally shown themselves quite 
incapable of dealing with the situation, even though 
they have been relieved of the financial burden. Now, 
however, they have been relieved of the rage 
responsibility as well. Henceforward, though the 
Ministry of Home Security will continue to be a, 
sible for the number, position and construction © 
shelters, the Ministry of Health alone will be pe 
sible for running them, that is, for sanitation, public 
order, bunking, lighting, heating,’ and so on. But, in 


addition, the Ministry of Health will delegate its ~~ 


and powers to the Regional Commissioners, 
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Ministry of Home Security, j i shelter accom- 
aeons matter, the London 
Regional Commissioners. Ca Euan Wallace ise 
— of , and his place has been 
by Ald Charles Key, who will take over 
the responsibility for shelters, Admiral Evans, who since 


last autumn has had special shelter duti resuming 
the general luties of a i Colnsutiiliies: Thus, 
though there is still a duality of responsibility for shelter 
policy, the execution of the policy is in one pair of 
ands—the onal Commissioner’s, the local authori- 
ties acting as agents—and no longer should it be 
possible for reforms to be shelved because nobody knows 
whose job it is. 
* 

But the delegation of powers and functions to the 
Regional Commissioners by the Ministry of Health has 
a longer-term interest than the improvement of shelter 
welfare. Hitherto, their direct contact with the central 
Government has been through the Ministry of Home 
Security only. The Ministry of Health has its repre- 
sentatives in each region, so have the Ministry of Food 
and other Departments as well; but they are not 
members of the Regional Commissioner’s office, and they 
have to work through the local authorities. It is true 
that virtually complete governing powers can be given 
to the Regional Commissioners, if communications with 
the central government break down, or if central 
government itself becomes impossible. This has not 
ess a instead, as Mr. Kenneth Lindsay recently 
said in Parliament, it is local government that has 
broken down, and surely the time has come for the 
Commissioners to assume wider powers. Billeting, the 
welfare of the bombed and the evacuated, communal! 
feeding—these have been muffed by most local authori- 
ties, through indolence, incompetence or merely ignor- 
ance ; where the regional machinery has been used, it 
has been far more successful. It is not suggested that the 
Regional Commissioners are the perfect substitute fo: 
local authorities, or that in each region the perfect choice 
has been made to fill the office; but at least they are free 
from the parochialism and self-interest that are the bane 
of modern local government. 


* * » 


The Nation’s Health 


Some anxiety will be relieved by the report of the 
nation’s health in 1940, given by Sir Wilson Jameson, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. In the 
crowded deep shelters there are at present only stra 
cases of infectious disease, and no report of an outbre 
of typhoid, even in the worst raided places, has yet been 
notified. With one exception, moreover, there has been 
little increase in the number of cases of the chief infec- 
tious diseases during last year. Cases of scarlet fever 
and diphtheria are actually down compared with 1938 
and 1989; pneumonia and enteric fever—of the para- 
typhoid, not typhoid, type—are slightly api and 
dysentery is up on 19389 but down on 1938. The one 
excention is cerebro-spinal fever, the notorious war 
disease, cases of which amounted to approximately 
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12,500 in 1940, compared with 1,500 in 1939 and 1,288 
in 1988. It is quite true that the tremendous advance 
in chemico-therapy in the last few years has robbed 
cerebro-spinal fever of its old terrors—the death rate 
among cases has been reduced from 60 per cent. - 
5 per cent., provided that there is early diagnosis an 
early treatment with special drugs. But the reduction 
in mortality does not mean that it is not still a severe 
enough illness for the increase last year to be regarded 
with some anxiety, and, with a huge army at home 
this winter, it would have been interesting to learn what 
proportion of the cases fell among the armed forces and 
civilian population senpen ee And though it is re- 
assuring to learn of the absence of epidemics in the 
shelters, it must be remembered that the epidemic season 
is only due to start now; the escape so far is due to 
good luck rather than good management—indeed, Sir 
Wilson summed up the position by saying that we had 
been very fortunate. His report must not be regarded 
as an excuse for any slackening in the efforts to make 
the public shelters healthier places to live in. 


* * * 


Rumour Campaign in the Balkans 


It is still uncertain whether Germany is doing more 
than poking the Balkans out of the unusual quiet of 
the last month. In a war in which nerves are a military 
factor it is not good to allow any potential victim the 
chance of restoring its morale by a period of quiet. 
Bulgaria, an obvious choice, has been on the rack for 
a week. Both King Boris and M. Filov, the Prime 
Minister, are said to have been to Germany, and it is 
certain that the Prime Minister has paid a long visit 
to Vienna. There were also rumours that he would resign 
in favour of some more pro-Nazi politician. But with 
his return to Sofia, the part which Germany had played 
in spreading the rumours became more obvious. M. 
Filov strenuously denied either that he had seen Ribben- 
trop or that he had visited Vienna for any other reason 
than for his health. There is evidence, too, that Russia 
is keeping a wary eye on developments in Bulgaria. The 
reported arrival as Counsellor in Sofia of M. Alexandrov, 
an expert of the Soviet Foreign Office and former head 
of the Soviet delegation on the frontier fixing Commis- 
sion in Poland, has been accompanied by rumours 
that terms submitted by Germany and covering such 
matters as the passage of troops have been passed on 
to Moscow with a request for advice and, if possible, 
assistance. Nothing can be substantiated, but the ex- 
istence of these reports at least suggests that Russia 
is taking a hand in the rumour campaign. In the mean- 
time Field Marshal List, one of Germany’s experts in 
mechanized warfare, has arrived in Roumania with a 
staff of five generals, and the number of troops under 
his command is increasing steadily. Nevertheless, it 
does not seem likely that a campaign will be launched 
before the spring. The Italians may be hard pressed, 
but winter is doing the work of Mussolini for the time 
being and delaying any serious Greek advance. The 
week’s news from the Albanian front is of an advance so 
slow that it can only be called a “nibbling” at the 
enemy line, and the advance is likely to remain so for 
at least some weeks. Hitler is not likely, therefore, to 
launch a blow while his Roumanian base is torn by civil 
war, and before him lie flooded Bulgarian plains and 
frozen Balkan mountains. 


* 


Bombs on Eire 


The only possible explanation of the bombs dropped 
by Germany on neutral Eire on the nights of January 
Ist and 2nd is that the Nazis were anxious to test the 
reaction of the Eire Government to further breaches 
of their neutrality. There could have been no ossibility 
of mistake, for some of the bombs were dropped by night 
on Dublin, whose lights for months now cod guided 
German raiders to our industrial centres in the North- 
West. Nor obviously was it part of any immediate plan 
of campaign. Reconnaissance flights are probably going 
on fairly regularly, but their value is not enhanced by 
punctuating them with a discharge of bombs. The only 
other explanation is that a Nazi airman in pure ex- 
hilaration at the - of such a target dropped his 
bombs for the joy of it—but this is u ikely; not more 
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unlikely, however, than the explanations which the ~ 
eustiann are finding in answer to Eire’s protest to” 
Berlin and demand for compensation. The Nazis are 
apparently prepared to admit that the bombs of Janu- 
ary Ist might have fallen from a German plane, 
the bombs of January 2nd were “ British bombs,”’ and 
‘**as in the case of the mie _— oe great — 
icion’”’ that they were ‘‘ dropped with provocative 
loved in caeenaedin with Churchill methods.” The 
Germans are not likely to retreat from this position, — 
although they have promised to make investigations, — 
In the meantime, the bombs cannot fail to remind’Eire _ 
how frail a protection is a one-sided neutrality. 


* * *” 


Supplies to France 


The necessities of war make it imperative to treat 
unoccupied France, as well as the unfortunate con- 
quered countries of Europe, as too much under the 
sway of German demands to be permitted to import 
vital supplies through the blockade. Mr Jan Masaryk, 
speaking on behalf of Czechs everywhere, has “‘ put him- 
self on record” as supporting this stern decision. The 
fact that a cargo of vitamin concentrates and clothing 
from the United States is to be allowed to enter un- 
occupied France indicates no change in Allied policy. 
This is a special case and was done on humanitarian 
zrounds in response to the personal appeal of President 
Roosevelt. The argument is that control over the distri- 
bution of these goods by the American Red Cross will 
be sufficiently close to prevent any benefit aecruing 
to the Germans. As total supplies in German Europe 
will be increased, however, by these imports, it is not 
at all sure that a disguised advantage will not inevitably 
be given to the enemy. But supplies restricted to the 
sick and ailing, and for children, are regarded as com- 
ing outside the strict bounds of blockade; and it can 
reasonably be hoped that this act of mercy will not be 
the thin end of the wedge in the abatement of our 
economic offensive. 


* 


Plans against Fire 


Mr Morrison’s appeal for fire-watching and _fire- 
fighting parties in business and residential districts has 
received a satisfactory response. Individual offers of 
service have been numerous, and blocks of flats, hotels, 
and neighbouring houses have established their own 
patrols. The real problem is one of organisation and en- 
forcement. There are plenty of people willing to help 
now that the recent German raids have shown the in- 
creasingly grave menace of destruction by fire; but, 
to take just one example, the long-standing Order for 
the compulsory clearance of inflammable material from 
lofts and attics is still more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. It is hard to escape the 
view that this new force of amateurs will only meet the 
grave need it is intended to satisfy if its members can 
be put under some definite obligation to persevere with 
their work. Mr Morrison spoke menacingly of compul- 
sion. Fire patrollers cannot very well be treated differ. 
ently in their terms of service from unpaid wardens and 
other part-time personnel. They are not forced to join 
up, and when they have enlisted their only obligation is 
the contractual one of giving notice before they leave. 
Most of the recruits, being recruits, are willing; and in 
any case, it is scarcely possible to command the services 
of volunteers, while those who do not volunteer go scot 
free. Moreover, part-time workers do owe allegiance to 
their employers, their business, their work and their 
families, But when the familiar sense of boredom and 
frustration enters in, there is plainly the danger, in the 
absence of some binding cetiion of unreliability, 
slovenliness, irregular attendance and resignation. That 
is why it is all-important that the new unbound service 
of fire-watching should be efficiently planned, so that 
its members can see that they are doing necessary work 
in a useful way; and a central Fire Prevention Executive, 
under the Postmaster-General, has been set up to 
ensure effective measures of fire protection, The 
A.R.P. services have done extremely well under 
fire, If occasion arises the Home Guard will do 
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the same. So probably will the fire patrols, 
the difficulties and the deficiencies of present 
untary methods in civil defence must time to 
bring up the view that the only effective, reliable and 
fair way of using the nation’s men and women would 
be to place every citizen under compulsion (as bind- 
ing as conscription) to do some part-time defence work; 
to exempt all those plainly excluded for reasons of 
health or business or exceptionally long hours of work 
or other ties; and to insist in the first instance upon the 
services of those who are patently most able and most 
free to do the work—calling up others as required to fill 
gaps. It is an anomaly which cannot be argued away 
that one section of the population (males between 20 
and the early thirties) is already compelled to serve in 
the armed forces, while home defence duties are done 
on a purely voluntary basis, which, in spite of the un- 
deniably great achievements of the voluntary services, 
has two consequences: some of the volunteers do their 
work halfheartedly, and cannot be rebuked; and, 
secondly, a large om of the population just does noth- 
ing whatsoever. It would catch the spirit of the hour 
and the nation if the Government’s already existing 

owers over persons were to be applied in this way— 
but it is doubtful whether Mr Morrison meant anything 
like this when he “ threatened ’’ compulsion. 


* * * 


Shipping—Assistance from America 


In recent weeks the rate of shipping losses has 
shown a timely decline; during the week ended 
December 28th, for example, British and Allied losses 
were only 18,208 tons and 19,348 tons respectively. But 
this lull in sinkings does not mean that the problem has 
been solved, or even that it is necessarily nearing solu- 
tion, though defence measures are almost certainly in- 
creasing again in potency. It is as urgent as ever; and 
there are transitory reasons of weather and enemy dis- 
positions which may account for the fall. The need to 
augment and economise our merchant shipping re- 
sources, where capacity has been sharply narrowed by 
the loss, damage and delay caused by the enemy’s 
attacks, is still the first charge on public policy; and the 
setting up of a new Ministerial committee as an Import 
Executive is a welcome step. An effort is now being made 
in the United States to expand shipbuilding ao at 
a faster rate than hitherto. On January 3rd, President 
Roosevelt announced his Government’s decision to build 
200 merchant ships of 7,500 tons each, at a cost of 
between $300 and $350 millions, in the new shipyards 
that are to be provided and that he hoped that deliveries 
would begin within a year, But the expansion of pro- 
duction in America will take time and we cannot expect 
many new American ships this year. On the other hand, 
the existing American merchant fleet is quite sub- 
stantial. Before the war, United States steam and motor 
tonnage (excluding lake vessels) was in the neighbour- 
hood of nine million tons, or about one-half as large as 
Britain’s, and America’s immediate assistance need not 
be confined to selling us vessels from this fleet. American 
ships can help by taking over some part of British trade 
between overseas countries, thus releasing British vessels 
for Britain’s direct use. Negotiations are already taking 
place with the United States Maritime Board for the 
taking over by America of some of the British shipping 
routes in the Pacific. In view of the keen Anglo-American 
competition on these routes before the war, this seems a 
startling change of policy. But there is no satisfactory 
alternative. The ships are needed for more vital 
purposes, 


* * * 


Less Meat and More Arms 


_ The public was warned to expect further reductions 
in the meat ration, and is not disposed to grumble at 
the reduction from 1s. 10d. to between ua. and Is. 6d., 
according to weekly supplies. To many the inclusion in 
the ration of pork, saa itaahe all the more familiar kinds 
of offal, such as liver, kidneys, oxtail, sweetbreads and 

art, will make more difference than the reduction in 
the total value allowed, since it was usually possible for 
those who could afford it to secure enough of these to 
hh ge? at least one or two substantial ope in i 
week. Now that the purely practical reason for unration- 
ing pork has nana 4 ba aqrenitleey it is much fairer 


39 
that people who can afford thi i : 
of bek hae tee = more expensive form 
of their beef and mutton ration. It is preatle haere possible, howe 


that some of the expensive offals, as, for example, 
pat be kidneys, will prove unsaleable as a8 
small ration, and unless their price is very much reduced, 


they may have once more to be - However, the 
whole matter is, for the moment, largely of lemic 
interest, since in many districts during the last week of 
the old ration, butchers were wean able to secure 
enough meat to supply even half the ration at the 
new rate. If the shortage is likely to be prolonged, 
everything should be done to secure greater evenness 
of distribution. If there is not enough to go round at the 
present ration, the ration will be correspondingly 
smaller. The butchers have done their best to be fair, 
but in doing so they incur a certain amount of odium 
from their customers. As so much of their tangible stock 


in trade has gone from them, it is hard that they should 
also be deprived of goodwill. 


* * * 


Food Control and the Nation 


The attention of the Food Minister has been drawn 
to the share, which has seemed to many people 
excessive, received by the catering industry of foods, 
especially meat, which are temporarily in short supply. 
Lord Woolton, though he pointed out that only 7} per 
cent. of the total consumption of meat goes to hotels, 
restaurants, boarding houses, cafés and canteens, has 
now consulted the industry with a view to keeping it 
“‘in harmony with public opinion.”? The Minister has 
formulated further restrictions. Quantitatively, the large 
portions still being served in expensive eating-places are 
admittedly insignificant in relation to total consumption. 
Qualitatively they are not insignificant. By the side 
of scarcity elsewhere, they constitute a social scandal; 
and to say that it is only a “ little’’ scandal is short- 
sighted and unimaginative. Lord Woolton is anxious to 
leave people free to eat in canteens and other communal 
places; but this is no reason why “ high-class ’’ menus 
should not be brought into line with the national 
diet. Meanwhile, in order to stop speculation in a 
large number of other foods, an order has been 
issued making it an offence for a manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer to charge more for these goods 
than he charged on December 2nd. The list covers: 
coffee, including coffee essence and “coffee and 
chicory ’’; cocoa powder; cocoa butter; chocolate sold 
for use as a beverage; canned and bottled vegetables; 
canned pork and beans; honey; meat, fish and poultry 
pastes; meat and other edible extracts; shredded suet; 
dead poultry (other than turkeys); rice, tapioca and 
sago; macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli; biscuits, rusks, 
and crisp breads; soups, tinned, bottled and powdered; 
processed (or wrapped) cheese; pickles, sauces and 
relishes; custard and blanemange powders; table jellies; 
edible nuts. This order is only to cover the period during 
which maximum price orders are in preparation, Orders 
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are also to be made almost immediately to fix the 
maximum prices of syrup, treacle, marma ades, canned 
and bottled fruits and canned fish, Other foods are also 
under consideration. ‘The policy of fixing food prices 
over the whole field of those in general use which are 
liable to be scarce in the coming straitened months has 
been accepted. The spree mae ay ba ha pain wee 
forced by the pett ulators who have battened on 
the oaeate food "rifhiculties ever since they started. 
But there are sound social and economic reasons for 
fixing these prices, apart from the profiteers, and Lord 
Woolton may find that more still has to be done. Price- 
control cannot by itself ensure fair distribution. It only 
makes fair distribution possible; and the extended use of 
direct rationing, registration and other means of 
deliberately eking out supplies will inevitably have to be 


considered. 
* * w 


Back to the Directory ? 


There will be many who will smile when they remem- 
ber that one of the advantages claimed for the new Vichy 
regime was that it would at last provide some stability 
of government, True, there is a constant element in 
the person of Marshal Pétain, who has final authority 
where President Lebrun had none. But under his 
leadership, Vichy has now undergone its seventh 
transformation in six months. Baudouin has gone and 
control of affairs is vested in Pétain, assisted by a 
triumvirate of Admiral Darlan, General Huntziger and 
Flandin. On the whole, the change appears to be an 
expression of the Marshal’s tenacious hold on the small 
measure of authority and independence conferred on 
him by the armistice. Germany was not informed of 
the changes, Laval has not been reinstated and the 
offending Ministers—Alibert and Peyrouton—who were 
largely responsible for Laval’s disgrace, remain at their 
posts. Another sign of independence is the fact that 
when the Consultative Assembly meets, Alsace and 
Lorraine will be represented, although Germany has 
already incorporated parts of these territories into the 
Reich as a Westmark. The Nazis are silent, but they 
cannot be pleased at Vichy’s manceuvres, especially as 
the apparent strengthening of the Government has 
coincided with the arrival in Vichy of America’s new 
Ambassador, Admiral Leahy. The Admiral is noted in 
the United States for his opposition to appeasement, 
both in Europe and the Far East, and in his first 
official pronouncement on French soil he reminded his 
hearers of the United States’ intention to give Britain 
all aid in its power. His presence may have a tonic 
effect on the fearful and discouraged men at Vichy, 
and it may prove to be a guarantee that if and when 
Hitler violates the terms of the armistice, the Pétain 
Government will not merely retire into passivity in 
Algeria, but actively re-enter the struggle at the side 
of Britain and the United States. 


* * * 


Historians and the Invasion 


The students and professors of history are seldom 
hard to press into service in time of war, There has never 
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been anything like the wholesale conscription of history 
into the service of the State in this country as ha 
happened so often in Germany, where, long before the 
Nazis, the test of historicity had tended to be Germanigy 
rather than fact. But some of the ancillary work de 
by British historians, in pamphlets and books, d 

the last war, seemed very odd ee to readers duri; 
the less partial years of peace that followed. So far 
can be seen: through the spectacles of wartime, t 


similar publications of this war have up to now treate e 
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scholastic integrity much less contemptuously, At any 
rate there can presumably be no doubt that the authors 


of the work that the Historical Association now p 
poses to do on the failures of former enemies to invade 


these islands will show themselves scholars and gentle. — 
men no less than patriots. Sir Charles Grant Robertson, — 
the Association’s president, has sponsored the scheme to 
provide the Ministry of Information and the British — 
Council with facts about these abortive attempts—the - 
two assaults on Ireland and the foray into Pembroke. 


shire have been mentioned—and Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, Master of Downing College, will superintend 
the work. It is not said that the decision of Napoleon 
to desist from his invasion plans will be included in the 
work, and although it is hardly likely that anything at 
all new or unknown will emerge from these researches, 
which can have no more relevance to our present peril 
than the flowers in spring, they should at least show 
that the attempt which is now threatened is quite 
different in scale and character from these puny and 
insignificant forerunners. It would perhaps be otiose to 
ask the historians to survey the ways and means by 
which the Romans and our Saxon and Danish ancestors 
forced their entry on to English soil, though there are 
precedents worth marking in the Danish inroads. But 
the landing and march on London of the bastard Duke 
of Normandy might furnish some interesting, if wholly 
inapposite, comparisons for contemplating Hitler and 
his present illegitimate designs. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Shipping losses for the week ended December 29th 
amounted to three British ships of an aggregate tonnage 
of 18,208 and four Allied of 19,348 tons. The total ton- 
nage, 37,556, is well below the weekly average for 1940, 
which excluding Dunkirk losses was 69,666 tons and 
including Dunkirk 71,911 tons. The provisional figure 
of total losses for 1940 is 3,822,682 tons, compared with 
5,660,000 tons in 1917. 

* 


By a neat piece of timing, the Japanese were ready 
with a counter-protest when Sir Robert Craigie came to 
deliver Britain’s protest against the use by German 
raiders of Japanese flags in the Pacific. Mr. Matsuoka 
complained of the detention and search of Japanese 
travellers at Bermuda. It is not reported that the British 
authorities struck the travellers or compelled them to 
strip in public, but apparently the Japanese find no 
difficulty in forgetting Tientsin, 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Disorder in Roumania 


(By a Correspondent) 


io understand the underlying reasons of the terri- 
torial dismemberment, politico-economic disruption 
and social anarchy, truly totalitarian in their complete- 
ness, which have marked Roumania’s adherence to Ger- 
many’s “‘ New Order,” one must go much farther back 
than to the immediate events leading up to the present 
situation. 

The real causes must be sought in other deeper-rooted 
weaknesses of the Roumanian State. Economical , the 
inherent defect in its structure has been its eanibeedl- 
and, within the own means of the country, insoluble— 


agricultural problem. Put bluntly, it is a problem of 
poverty. Neither the redistribution of land ecunh the 
Agrarian Reform, nor the consolidation of the agricul- 
tural debts by the Conversion Act carried out ten years 
later—incidentally, at the expense of the immobilisation 
of the better part of the banking system—could do any- 
— but bring momentary relief, They could not remove 
the fundamental weakness, which is a lack of capital, 
When this acute lack began to assume alarming pro- 
portions following the world crisis of 1929, Roumania, 
in company with most primary producing countries, 
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resorted to the cenetien of secondary poe apron This 

rocess, carried out in oes ong een way inevitabl 
behind the wall of pro ve duties and i restric. 
tions, was bound to result in prices in 
terms of agricultural products, meant, in its turn, a 
still further deterioration in the standard of living of the 
agricultural community, which accounts for about 80 
per cent, of Roumania’s total population. 

To this phenomenon, not altogether unfamiliar in the 
‘‘ slump economics ” of other countries, must be added 
two Roumanian evils of a more specific kind. One is the 
absence of political leadership throughout the country’s 
most critical years. The handful of real statesmen, with 
a full grasp of the realities, some of them with a true 
European vision, were unheeded by public opinion and 
overpowered by reckless, opportunist politicians. 

The other evil of the Roumanian State has been its 
consistently bad record of internal administration. This, 
too, had its special reasons. Roumania has no permanent 
Civil Service, the major part of the administrative 
apparatus being replaced with every new Government. 
The not ynnatural result was that incompetence, 
deepened by corruption, became a permanent feature. 

It is in this atmosphere of economic strain, political 
strife and administrative failure that extremist currents 
found a hotbed and could work slowly but relentlessly 
into the very core of the state. It would be unfair and 
wrong to put the blame for having failed to stem their 
advance on any one Roumanian Government or states- 
man. The extremist elements held two formidable 
weapons: a strong anti-Semitic policy, always popular 
in Roumania; and the more or less—or rather more and 
more—open support from powerful friends, themselves 
daily growing in strength, Since 1983, the whole Rou- 
manian scene must be viewed against the background 
of Germany’s growing power, coupled with a deliberate 
and skilful policy of economic expansion. The occupa- 
tion of Vienna in March, 1988, gave Germany the rail- 
head of Roumania’s communication system, and de- 
prived Roumania of her economic and financial gateway 
to Western Europe. What happened after this and led 
up to the bewildering climax of recent weeks is in fresh 
memory and shows the forces, set in motion long before, 
concluding their disintegrating action, 

The nominal rulers of the “‘ rejuvenated ’? Roumania 
should not be looked upon as a homogeneous element, 
or anything like the Nazis or Italy’s Fascists even in 
their early days of power, They are a motley crowd, 
composed of the young Iron Guard fanatics, attracted 

by the myth of the ‘‘ Legionary State,”’ of some well- 
intentioned but misguided patriots, who after seeing 
only the mistakes of the old system now see nothing but 
the sweeping slogans of the new, and finally—and most 
dangerous of all for being without illusions—a swarm of 

olitical adventurers and other opportunist elements. 

he country is heading towards economic anarchy. In- 
dustrial output is dwindling, commerce nearing stand- 
still, with the cost of living rising rapidly. 


The Real Masters 


Meanwhile, the real masters of the country, in the 
guise of military instructors, are watching the situation 
carefully. They, too, have no illusions, being well aware 
of the incapacities of the new regime. Nevertheless, it 
suits their book to allow the situation to drift to a point 
where they must be asked to take complete control, in 
order to restore order. In the economic field, this is 
achieved in two steps. First, official controllers are 
appointed to all industrial concerns and banks of some 
importance, with the task of disorganising by obstruc- 
tion. In the second stage, after this activity has been 
driven far enough, German interests come forward and 
offer to buy up the enterprises, mostly Jewish-owned, 
at their own prices and terms, The alternative is con- 
fiscation, imprisonment, or both. It is a scheme well 
tried and perfected by experience. 

The recent trade agreement with Germany constitutes 
no major development. It is along the lines established 
in conquered countries; it provides for a higher rate of 
exchange in favour of the Reichsmark, “ compensated | 

y guaranteed agricultural prices and wide economic 
collaboration. The figure of 8 million metric tons fixed 
for oil exports in 1941 appears at first sight rather 
modest, having in view Germany’s requirements and the 
Roumanian output; but, in weet it exceeds substanti- 
ally the quantity that can be dealt with by existing 
transport facilities, 

n this, as in other respects, it is not the letter of 
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pe ae but the rote ee Sees which will 

determine Germany’s economic gains. certainty 

is Roumania’s loss; a free hand for German exploita- 

tion means complete economic subjugation, __ 
December 20th, 


Eire’s Agricultural 
Grievances 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT] 


It is generally believed that America’s neutrality is just 
as helpful to Britain now as her belligerency could be, 
precisely because she is disposed to make available her 
immense industrial resources for the common cause. 
Eire’s neutrality was accompanied by a similar dis- 
position which would have been helpful in the same kind 
of way, though doubtless not to the same degree. In 
this case there are no ‘cash and carry” limits, for we 
are quite content to be paid by the increase of our 
sterling balances, which is one of the most convenient 
= in which Britain can borrow from the outside 
world. 

About a year ago we introduced compulsory tillage, 
and compelled our farmers, who were not unwilling, to 
increase considerably their output of oats, bariey, 
potatoes, and wheat. There seemed an assured market 
then for oats, most of which are used as feed for live- 
stock, and for barley, about half of which is similarly 
used for feed. Last March, oats were about 18s. 6d. per 
cwt. Last winter, the price of Eire’s export eggs was 
kept down by the British import control well below the 
price of British and Northern Irish eggs. Consequently, 
poultry stocks were very much reduced over here, and 
much of last season’s crop of oats was carried over 
unused, After the new season’s crop came in, the price 
fell to about 8s. per cwt., and the crop is largely unsale- 
able even at that price. Farmers who specialise in oat 
production have therefore found themselves financially 
“let down,”” and unable to devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to the business of maintaining and expanding 
production. Owing to searcity at home and in Britain, 
and to the (temporary) low price of feed over here, the 
margin of profit in egg production is now wide, but 
unless the tillage campaign is maintained, there will be 
a scarcity of home grown feed over here next season, and 
a consequent inability to expand the production of eggs. 
If Britain wants to derive the maximum advantage for 
herself from our neutrality, export prices for our produce 
should be fixed which would give our farmers a sense of 
security. 

The present situation with regard to bacon is ludicrous 
and quite unintelligible. Britain has lost the major 
sources of her former bacon supply, and bacon is 
rigorously rationed to the British consumer. Bacon pro- 
duction constitutes one of the directions in which our 
agriculture could have been considerably expanded even 
under war conditions. A quota limit is imposed on our 
export to Britain which restricts its volume below the 
amount which would otherwise take place at the pre- 
vailing price. Our home market is relatively over- 
supplied, and our farmers are seriously advised by our 
Minister of Agriculture not to increase their stocks of 


igs. 
' in the matter of fat cattle a price policy is stjll per- 
sisted in by Great Britain which makes it impossible for 
us this winter to ee in the preservation of home 
produced sources of supply to the extent that we 
would like. For a number years before the war, a 
subsidy of 5s. or 7s. 6d. ewt., live weight, was pay- 
able in respect of all home produced fat cattle 
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slaughtered for consumption in Britain. The subsidy 
vapeiie in respect of fat cattle which had been imported 
as “‘ stores” from Eire was 2s. 6d. or 5s. per cwt. accord- 
ing to quality, but such cattle had to be at least a 
months in the United Kingdom before a ualifie 
for the subsidy. The subsidy is now embodied m the 
ordinary price fixed by the Ministry of Food for cattle, 
and that normally is about 7s. 6d. per cwt. more than 
the price of fat cattle ready for slaughter in Eire. On 
the other hand, Irish stores which have spent three 
months in the United Kingdom are priced, when they 
reach the slaughter stage, only 2s. 6d. per cwt. cheaper 
than British reared animals of the same grade. The 
effect of this long continued policy is to make it 
uneconomic for an Irish cattle fattener to keep an animal 
here for the last three months of its fattening life. It 
would lose in the price differential the value it would 
otherwise gain by its increasing weight. Consequently, 
whereas we used to export 300,000 fat cattle and 800,000 
store cattle annually, we now export about 450,000 store 
cattle and 150,000 fat cattle. 

There is plenty of grass and other feed over here, and 
no bombs—yet. It is to Britain’s wartime interest that 
we should feed and fatten as many cattle as possible 
this winter, and send them over ready for slaughter 
during the first four months of 1941. But the price 
differential makes it unprofitable to feed any fattening 
cattle at all over here much later than December, 1940. 
That price policy compels us to unload on Britain cattle 
requiring three months more feeding, even if our barns 
are bursting with unused and unsaleable home-grown 
oats and barley, and your barns are bursting with high- 
explosive bombs. The three months factor operates at 
all times throughout the year, but it is particularly im- 
portant and unfortunate for both countries during the 
first three months of the year, when cattle must be stall- 
fed if they are to continue the fattening process. 


December 28th. 


[Since this article was written, the Ministry of Food 
has decided to increase the price paid for fat cattle from 
Eire by 1d. per lb., which will enable the Irish farmers 
to resume stall feeding.—Eprror. ] 


Food for Greece 


| BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


TurkKrEY has volunteered to release food supplies for 
Greece. This she can well afford, having a record wheat 
harvest of over 21,000,000 quarters. This is the third 
good crop. in succession, and much above the average 
for 1933 to 1937, so that Turkey has acquired a large 
reserve; but exports will only be permitted to Greece. 
Turkish supplies of other cereals are also large, yields 
being seme this season; all are above the aver- 
age, by the following percentages :—barley 16 per cent., 
oats 51 per cent., and maize 50 per cent. Furthermore, 
cae recently bought 500,000 quarters of Australian 
wheat. 

Though other goods are also on the way, Turkey is 
obviously the most convenient source of supply for 
Greece. There is a shortage of maize and wheat in 
Jugoslavia, and though Bulgaria possesses a moderate 
surplus, there is a desire to conserve existing stocks 
pore fresh international developments. On the other 
and, Russia, having had a satisfactory harvest, has 
contracted to send 100,000 tons of wheat (and possibly 
other grain) to Greece. It should be remembered, too, 
that Greece is normally self-sufficing in barley and oats. 
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Turkey, moreover, has not only grain to spare, bi 
also a certain amount of dairy produce, eggs and meg 
as well as olive oil, fruit, coffee and a super-abund 
of hazel nuts—one of the most nutritive and sustair 
of foods. Egypt is another source of supply, though | 
this entails the use of valuable shipping. Y 
While Greece usually imports about a third of i 
wheat requirements, this year’s harvest was a 
average—although below that of the previous season, 
Greece also maintains far more pigs per head than, say, 
Britain, as well as a large number of sheep. With pru- 
dence, foresight and a little economy, the country 
should manage sufficiently well. Petrol is Greece’s chief 
need; but Britain can probably assure adequate supplies, 
January 4th. 


The New Federal 


Reserve Index 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


es; 


THe revision of the Federal Reserve Indices of Produc- 
tion has given a sharp reminder of two facts often for- 
gotten—that, in America at any rate, what is called 
descriptive economics or economic interpretation is 
predominantly the analysis of statistics, and that 
actually there is a world of difference between the two. 
There is an honest reason for this confusion. The statis- 
tical series are invariably more comprehensive than the 
individual’s own observations; and, when there is a con- 
flict between the two, the reason is that the evidences 
observed by the individual are local and limited. The 
inevitable result is that the observer comes to rely upon 
the statistics and to rationalise his comments to fit the 
statistics. The consequence of this result is a habit of 
mind that makes the commentator forget his reserva- 
tions except at odd moments, and renders him content 
to take the indices, not ‘‘ for what they are worth ”’ but 
as absolute expressions of value. In month-to-month 
comparisons, this does little harm; but practices de- 
veloped in the month-to-month routine are carried over 
into discussion of longer periods. 

The composition of an index of production is a serious 
undertaking; and this fact, together with the statistical 
urge for continuity of series, argues against frequent 
and extensive revisions. The Federal Reserve index of 
production which appeared in the middle ’twenties was 
recognised well before the middle ’thirties as having be- 
come seriously obsolete, in that it omitted several in- 
dustries of recent rapid growth in importance. For ex- 
ample, this index included no reference to alcoholic 
beverages, whose manufacture was limited legally at the 
time the index was composed; nor to rayon, which had 
been insignificant in 1923-25. But, because it was the 
standard index, comparisons of current activity with 
that, let us say, of 1982 or 1929 continued to rest on it; 
and estimates or forecasts were based on it. 

The present index is a much more satisfactory state- 
ment of the economy; and its interpretation permits a 
clearer understanding of the nature of the past decade 
than could be gained from conjecture. 

The outstanding feature of this decade, especially of 
the period from about 1932 to the outbreak of war, was 
the alteration of the relation of durable to non-durable 
goods. This Correspondence often, in that period, re- 
ferred to the ‘‘ consumer goods economy,”’ but was never 
able to support the comment with much statistical 
evidence. 


OLp Freperat Reserve INpeEx (1923-25 = 100) 
Durable goods Non-durable goods 

102 100 

122 117 

33 88 

95 112 

New Feperat Reserve Inpex (1935-89 = 100) 
Durable goods Non-durable goods 

104 72 


93 
70 
108 
115 


Between 1923 and 1929 the old index showed an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in durable goods and 17 per cent. 
in non-durable goods; that is, the increase, while 
parallel was slightly more pronounced in durable goods. 
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This index formed the basis of a good deal of economic 
comment, proving that the depression after 1929 was 
caused by consumer purchase (as evidenced by non- 
durable goods production) not. keeping in step with 
durable goods production; and many a solemn argu- 
ment on over-saving rested on data of this > The 
new index records that, between these years, rose 
by nearly 30 per cent., the rise in consumer goods being 
a shade the stronger. The greater disparity, of course, 
comes later, in comparison with 1929, The old and new 
indices alike show 1939 durable goods production as 
under 1929; but where the old index showed non-durable 
goods production in 1939 as about 4 per cent. under 
1929, the new index shows it about 16 cent. over 
1929. The disparity is even more marked by comparison 
with 1923, the earliest year for which both series are 
available. The old index showed 1989 durable goods pro- 
duction about 7 per cent. lower than in 1923, the new 
index shows it about 3 per cent. higher. For non-durable 
goods, the direction is in agreement, but not the extent; 
the old index shows 1939 non-durable goods production 
12 per cent. above 1923, the new index 50 per cent. From 
the old index one could infer the common non-statistical 
impression that the emphasis in the economy had been 
shifting towards non-durable goods. The new index 
shows that this common impression was more accurate 
than the official index; but no commentator would have 
had the temerity to pit his impressions against the 
index in any emphatic manner. 

Changes like those introduced into the index of pro- 
duction always give rise to questions; and one wonders 
whether or not an equally thorough revision of the un- 
employment statistics would produce comparable altera- 
tions. Many times, in these letters, your Correspondent 
has laboriously undertaken to “ relate’? the employ- 
ment data to the production index. With the appearance 
of the new index, it appears that this was an effort to 
relate the unrelated. It was interpretation of statistics 
masquerading as economic interpretation. 


BusIness INDICES 


1935-89 = 100 for Industrial Production 
1923-25 = 100 for all other series 


(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 
Oct.,  Sept., Oct., 
1939 1940 1940* 


Industrial production (total) 126 129 133 
Manufactures (total) ......... 125 130 135 
DUD siviecioastiaviviia 131 143 154 
Non-durable ......6.cccccecees 120 119 120 
SEOOOES : « cvsinainnknctnsiaredieies 129 124 122 
Construction contracts (total)... 72 93 88 
TEURIOIIEE  sontnntnsdsanentas 66 82 78 
MNO cose tecrsecn 77 102 96 
Factory employment (total) ... 108.6 107.7 on 
Durable goods .............4. 96.1 105.5 
Non-durable goods ......... 110.8 109.7 
Factory payrolls (total) 101.6 109.6 
Durable goods ...........644. 99.6 113.2 
_ _Non-durable goods............ 103.9 105.5 aes 
Freight car loadings (total) ...... 89 86 86 
Miscellaneous ..........00005 97 94 100 
Department store sales ......... 99 105 101 
Department store stocks......... 77 72 ve 
* Preliminary. 


The series ‘‘ unadjusted for seasonal variation” is 
given, as the idea of adjusting a war boom for seasonal 
variation seems to belong to the realm of pure statistics. 


November 22nd. 


Herr von Neurath Admits 
Failure 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


In an article which all Czech newspapers had to publish 
on Christmas Eve, Herr von Neurath, the Protector, 
admitted the complete failure so far of the attempt to 
win over the Czechs to the principle of Hitler’s ‘ New 
Order”? and threatened to abolish the local autonomy 
left to them. He complained that although every right- 
thinking Czech should have recognised by now that the 
political situation in Europe is unalterable, it was 1m- 
Possible to convince the people that German domination 
alone will bring them prosperity. He also admits the 
failure of the erman-sponsored special organisations 


which were created ’ 

Chieti abe elaiin th be ulline t0 earte 
did » Herr von Neurath to 
Czechs of the Third Reich, publi manifestoes 
and plans; their ohtiviten main consist in omg, 
from collaboration ambitious young people who woul 


ee work for the German ideal. 
The Czech authorities, he goes on, are not fulfilli 
: ards Germany. There is still « lack of 
understanding of the need for food rationing. People 
do not realise that the rate depends on food 
imports from the Reich, and the Protector hints at the 
possibility of a food blockade if the Czechs do not 
surrender completely. He ends on a conciliatory note, 
advising the Czechs to feel happy and trust in the 
German garrisons and Nazi units—a significant con- 
cession of the uneasiness felt by the Germans there. 
The Nazis are doing their utmost to calm the growing 
unrest. The transmitting stations of the Protectorate 
now administer sedatives over the ether. The wireless 
stations of Prague and Melnik openly admit that the 
whispering ” Eeepegnnne has assumed “ ridiculous ”’ 
proportions, and that people express their distrust in 
the German regime more frankly every day. ‘‘ These 
rumours,” state the German-controlled stations, “ are 
circulated by Jews, Freemasons and other slaves of 
Benes. Do not believe them. They told you the workers 
would not have their Christmas holidays. They had 
them, nevertheless.”’ The unrest, however, is increasing, 
and the whispering campaign is reliably spreading the 
news from the Czech radio in London. Sees are even 
spread about the Nazi pundits, and Hitler’s journeys are 
called the ‘‘ Diplomatic Winterhilfe.”’ 


January 1st. 


Australian Labour 
Conditions 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT ] 


AttHouGH the elections have brought no sweeping 
changes, the new Cabinet is undoubtedly stronger for 
the formation of a Ministry of Labour. The absence of 
any Government Department responsible for the 
direction of labour and working conditions has been 
noticeable for some time; the disturbance to labour 
caused by the curtailment of some fields of employment, 
together with the rapid expansion of war industries, has 
recently been reflected in a number of strikes. The new 
Minister for Labour and National Service stated that 
the work of the Department would be :— 

(a) To deal with questions of general labour policy 
and manpower priorities. 

(b) To investigate labour supply and demand and 
its placement. 

(c) To solve problems associated with technical 
training, and with industrial relations and 
conditions. 

Hitherto a number of different authorities have dealt 
with problems of this type, and in future the Ministry 
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and National Service will include within its 
sae aS ‘Man Power Committee; the — 
Register Board; the Commonwealth Director et a 
aa his Advisory Committees; the Director “s 
Supply and Regulations; the Trade Union Advisory 
3 worth noting that the inclusion of the — 
Union Advisory Panel gives Labour interests ae 
representation in the Ministry of Labour, altho — 
Cabinet remains a United Australian Party-Uni 
) administration. : 
ConNragh toe Advisory War Council can act in an 
advisory capacity only, it has already made a declara- 
tion on fundamental matters concerning the labour 
position. In a statement approved by the Council — 
issued this week jointly by the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition, it was declared that stoppages 
in industry hindering the industrial side of Australia’s 
war effort should be prevented by an overhaul of the 
Australian arbitration system. By introducing improved 
arbitration machinery to enable grievances to be con- 
sidered by the Court and settled without delay, Labour 
would be assured that its rights were receiving Just 
consideration. 

It remains to be seen whether means exist of trans- 
lating recommendations of this kind into effective 
action. The reduction in the size of the War Cabinet is 
an important step towards this end, and if it can be done 
the establishment of the Advisory War Council will 
greatly strengthen Australia’s war organisation. 


November 4th. 


Algeria Faces Economic 
Disaster 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue decisions faced by the French colonial possessions 
are not only of a political nature. The economic fate of 
these territories is also at stake. The fear of falling under 
the control of the Axis Powers has created a strong trend 
towards De Gaulle’s cause in the French colonies. If, 
however, these sympathies have led to only a part of 
the French colonies openly joining it, it is because the 
fear of economic disturbances is stronger than the 
political incentive. On the other hand, the accession of 
New Caledonia and Oceania—the most important part 
of which is Tahiti—was decided mainly by economic con- 
siderations, for these groups of islands are entirely 
surrounded by British possessions, and are economically 
absolutely dependent on Australia and New Zealand. 

The economic life of New Caledonia and Oceania is still 
little developed. On the other hand, the North African 
possessions of France are heavily handicapped by the 
present uncertain conditions. Only scanty news on this 
question is obtainable. Information from Algeria, how- 
ever, shows the beginning of an economic catastrophe in 
Northern Africa, which is increased by the adherence 
to Vichy. 

Algeria is facing transport reduced to the extreme; 
exports almost entirely seized; lack of coal; and un- 
employment. The colony had already suffered heavily 
by the war, even before the French collapse. For this 
country, rich in treasures of the soil, lives on the export 
of its surplus of soil products; incidentally, this is true 
for all the other French colonies in Northern Africa. 

Algiers and the other ports live by trade. This 
had already suffered from the beginning of the war; it 
was decreased further since Italy’s entry into the war in 
June, and has now ceased entirely since the extension of 
the British blockade to the Empire of Vichy France. 
Many almond merchants, who had enjoyed a consider- 
able turnover only last year, now find themselves in 
liquidation. The rest will follow if there is no change 
in the situation very soon. Either the countries with 
which they used to trade have ceased to exist, or all 
the approaches are practically cut off. 

The famous vine cultivation of Algeria faces ruin. 
Lately, when the vine harvest was brought in, last year’s 
harvest was still unsold. Even if transport were possible, 
it would be useless to send vines to Bordeaux. And 
France is the only real market. A plan under considera- 
tion to ease the problem shows the difficulties in the 
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broadest light. It provides for using nearly the whol 
hareait att the production of sugar. This is no e 
















matter; it would entail the entire anisation of the 
whole — of oe planting, as as of the enti 

tem of sugar uction. 
"sais di culty is imports. Hardly any coal can t 








brought in, and it is necessary, therefore, to exple 
saae taba which are very far in the interior and 
been abandoned as they are nearly exhausted. Tran 
port facilities are in any case very scanty. } 

Algeria is nowadays just as concerned with the 
question of unemployment as is France herself. “= 
economic difficulties have led to mass dismissals 
labourers and employees by agriculture, industry and 
trade. Into this labour market crisis have returned the — 
many demobilised soldiers, who are demanding employ- — 
ment after having been torn from their professions to 
serve their country. In such circumstances, the situation — 
of the European has become especially disagreeable, 
Of about 7,000,000 inhabitants nearly 1,000,000 are — 
European. Their claims for employment penetrate only — 
with difficulty; they are considered as aliens, and feel 
uneasy as they have to decide much quicker than the 
natives whether they are for Vichy or Gaulle. 


December 30th. 























































































Portugal : A Glut of 





[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 





Dovuste the usual jes of produce from Portugal’s 
colonial possessions now fills the warehouses of the port 
of Lisbon. Some 22,000 tons of valuable tro ical 
materials, oilseeds, coffee and cocoa, fibres, are lying 
here awaiting a buyer; and overseas, in S. Tomé and 
Principe, in Angola and Mozambique, further stocks 
are mounting up, with no inducement to ship. 
Recently, the Ministry of Colonies estimated the value 
of Lisbon stocks alone at 150,000 contos (£1,500,000) a 
heavy charge on the financial and mercantile resources 
of a none too wealthy country. Some few shipments to 
the U.S.A. there have been, but this is a mere drop in 
the bucket, and unless England can come to the aid of 
her oldest ally the outlook is sombre. Portugal fully 
realises the stern necessity of the British blockade and 
has never protested against its application. At the same 
time, remembering her many lost markets, she does feel 
that the present situation deserves prompt and careful 
consideration by the authorities in London. 


December 16th. 
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The Commonwealth Mining Affair 


T= tumult and the shouting have died; the captains 
and the kings have departed—from Winchester 
House for Westralia House. Still, one is tempted to 
add, stands the ancient sacrifice—the shareholders of 
the singularly inaptly named Commonwealth Mining 
and Finance 29 of companies. For it can hardly be 
pretended that to leaye the affairs of the group in their 
present state is satisfactory for any of the parties con- 
cerned, least of all for those who invested their money 
in the group. Recent events have been summarised in 
the weekly Investment Notes of The Economist: here 
it is sufficient to state that the latest annual reports of 
the companies concerned afford only confirmatory 
evidence of the poor financial health of the group; and 
that the scheme for amalgamating constituents of the 
group both here and in Australia is of the genus red 
herring—by itself such a scheme will not increase earn- 
ing power by one iota. The crux of the matter clearl? 
lies in the reports of Sir William McLintock, as Board 
of Trade Inspector, on the history and affairs of the 
group. Shareholders may well feel that the recent general 
meetings have served the purpose of the board rather 
than their own. Few will consider that the space of time 
allowed to them for the digestion of Sir William’s de- 
tailed reports was adequate. The contrast between the 
period of months during which the reports were available 
to the directors and the period of a few days during 
which shareholders were able to give them careful study 
is certainly striking. If the directors plead, as they have 
done, that publication and distribution of the reports 
was “‘sslenuke for months, partly because the reports 
needed detailed study and comment, how much more 
necessary was an adequate interval to shareholders, with 
their less intimate knowledge of the group’s complicated 
structure and history. 


That, however, is crying over spilt milk. The directors 
have carried the day at the general meetings. It remains, 
therefore, for those shareholders who are still dis- 
satisfied with the prospect of a continuance of the 
present state of affairs to reconsider Sir William 
McLintock’s reports to see whether any further remedy 
is still possible. From the mass of those reports, certain 
passages may be selected as the most striking. For 
example, dealing with Great Boulder Mining and 
Finance, Ltd., Sir William, after detailing the history of 
five subsidiaries, says :— 


The story begins by Australian Machinery and Invest- 
ment, a company of which de Bernales is the guiding 
influence, buying at comparatively negligible cost mines 
which had been unworked for a number of years. 
Australian Machinery and Investment spent nothing in 
exploring and developing the mines with a view to ascer- 
taining their chances of becoming reasonable financial 
propositions, but mining engineers in the employ | of 
Australian Machinery and Investment collated historical 
and geological information regarding the properties, details 
of old mine workings, and second-hand views of past 
Operations, and on that data wrote reports which invari- 
ably held out the mines as good ventures. In some cases 
there are indications that the engineers could not make 
even superficial examinations of the mines; underground 
investigation was, of course, oo by the wane 
logged state of the workings. e mines were then sol 
by Australian Machinery and Investment to Mining and 
Finance at greatly inflated prices, and the profit made by 
Australian Gochinere and Investment on the transaction 
was not disclosed to the prospective shareholders of Mining 
and Finance. Mining and Finance issued a prospectus con- 
taining the favourable reports of Australian Machinery 
and Investment’s engineers and statistics of past mine — 

uts, which, if maintained in the future, would no doubt 

ave made the mines very attractive propositions, a5 In 
all cases an unusually high average grade of ore was 
shown. No indication was given as to the period cover 
by the production records. Favourable reports on 


developments proceeding at the mines were given by 

de Bernales at successive annual meetings, and it was not 

until work had been curtailed or abandoned that share- 
holders were allowed to realise the doubtful nature of 
their company’s assets. 

It was disclosed in the prospectuses of Australian 
Mining and Finance, which was buying the properties 
from Australian Machinery and Investment, that Mr de 
Bernales was governing director for life of the latter 
company, and a holder of 500 shares therein out of 
194,780 issued. But it was not disclosed that substantially 
the whole of the company’s shares was held by members 
of his family, and that he was entitled to two-thirds of 
any dividend declared 7 the company. Lest there be 
any doubt as to Mr de Bernales’ interest in Australian 
Machinery and Investment, it may be worth recalling 
Sir William McLintock’s remarks earlier in his report 
on Great Boulder Mining and Finance that a statement 
by Mr de Bernales on the giving of shares and options 
without monetary consideration “identifies de Bernales 
completely with Australian Machinery and Investment.”’ 
This identification of interests is the more significant in 
view of the repeated references by Sir William to the 
large vendor’s profits made by Australian Machinery 
and Investment on that company’s various share trans- 
actions, and his questionings as to the extent to which 
the actions of Mr de Bernales may have beea dictated 
by a regard for the interests of Australian Machinety and 
Investment and certain other “family companies” 
rather than for the interests of the public companies of 
which he is the managing director. 

It may be argued that in the case of a transaction 
involving unquoted shares, the fixing of a purchase price 
is a matter of opinion and not fact. But in the case of 
the assets acquired by Great Boulder Mini and 
Finance trom Associate Northern Blocks (W.A.) these 
comprised cash (£583) and investments of an approxi- 
mate market value of £56,886. Practically all of the 
investments had a free market in London, and could 
have been purchased on the market for £56,886. Instead, 
a consideration of £87,500 was given by Great Boulder 
Mining and Finance, payable in shares. Although stating 
that it is not immediately ———- why this premium 
should have been paid, Sir William points to one fact, 
which was not disclosed in the Great Boulder Mining 
and Finance pros us, which he considers may pro- 
vide the reason. This was the holding by Australian 
Machinery and Investment of shares of Associated 
Northern Blocks acquired at a cost of just under 5s. a 
share. The amount which Associated Northern Blocks had 
to realise from the sale of its assets, in order to give its 
shareholders a return of 5s. a share (and thus to recoup 
the price paid by Australian Machinery and Investment 
for the shares) was £87,500—the price which was in fact 

aid by Great Boulder Mining and Finance. No attempt 
is made by the directors in their comments upon Sir 
William McLintock’s report to rebut this s tion. 

Again, in his reports on Commonwealth Mining and 
Finance, Ltd., and Beryl Gold Corporation, Ltd., Sir 
William McLintock declares that in some cases the cir- 
cumstances are such as to sug that the investments 
in companies which are members of the de Bernales 
group were made chiefly because the other companies 
urgently required finance rather than that they offered 
the lending companies satisfactory avenues for invest- 
ment. And in the case of the Beryl Gold Corporation, Sir 
William states that the ‘question must arise whether 
Beryl Corporation was forme mine develop- 
ments justified it or whether it was done to inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of Anglo-Australian (another de 
Bernales company) share and option holders. . . . The 
latter motive was apparently responsible in some degree 
for Beryl Corporation’s formation. 
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With such a background (and similarly disturbing 
extracts could be taken from virtually every page of 
Sir William’s reports) it is not surprising that some 
shareholders at least oe some - meen’ aay 
reorganisation proposals while the present mana 
scdiliiess in Cffice. It is true, of course, that Mr 
de Bernales and his co-directors have issued replies to 
Sir William’s reports. They maintain that Sir William 
has “ jobbed backwards ”; that people who invested in 
the mines were indulging in a speculation, and that 
because the speculation has failed the whole matter has 
been considered by Sir William as if it concerned flota- 
tions of ordinary industrial concerns; that the particulars 
given in the prospectus were obtained from an official 
Western Australian Government source, and that it was 
not reasonable or practicable to obtain further informa- 
tion; that as the prospectuses did not disclose what the 
vendors had paid for the properties, subscribers who 
purchased their holdings on the strength of them must 
be presumed to have been content to accept the vendor’s 
profits, whatever they were; and finally they plead (the 
question is, of course, irrelevant to original subscribers) 
that the subsequent acquisition of more profitable assets 
has improved the lot of shareholders. The replies, 
frankly, are not convincing. Did the directors make 
every reasonable effort to satisfy themselves that the 
properties had the favourable expectations held out in 
the prospectuses? Can the charge of reporting “in the 
spirit of the knowledge of 1940 applied to criticise state- 
ments and decisions made in 1984 and 1935 ”’ be levelled 
against Sir William McLintock when, in the case of 
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Merchison Gold Development, Ltd., Sir William is 
criticising glowing descriptions of prospects made as late 
as December, 1936, when shareholders were being urged 
to exercise their options? Or when he is pointing out 
that Sir W. R. Campion had to admit, in October, 1939, 
that dividends received by Commonwealth Mining from 
Yellowdine had been used for — ses other than the 
payment of Commonwealth dividends he foreshadowed in 
October, 1937? 
Sir William McLintock had no power to require evi- 
dence on oath, and his reports are not judicial findings. 
Moreover, there is evidence in the reports that Mr 
de Bernales has been fortified by Counsel’s opinion on 
such nice points as the need for disclosure of certain 
details as to the interests of the “‘ family companies ”’ 
in the various flotations. Coupled with the natural dis- 
inclination of shareholders to incur further expense in 
connection with ventures that have turned out dis- 
astrously, the temptation to write finis to the whole 
business may well be strong. But it would at least 
appear to be worth the while of original allottees in 
the companies who have suffered loss to obtain advice 
as to whether any action would lie for rescission of con- 
tract. Meanwhile, the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange may consider that its action of July, 1939, 
in banning dealings in the shares of all Commonwealth 
group companies (with the exception of Southern Cross 
Gold Development, Ltd., in liquidation) finds ample 
justification in Sir William’s reports. And Mr de 
Bernales’s chances of raising further funds in the 
London capital market must be rated thin indeed. 


Finance and Banking 


Fall in the Circulation 


Although the superabundance of credit which 
marked the turn of the year has in part disappeared, 
there has been no lack of loanable resources in the money 
market during the past week, The return of notes from 
circulation has fed the banks’ cash, the past week’s 
reflux amounting to £5,403,000. The deflation of addi- 
tional bank cash created during December by the growth 
in the Bank of England’s holding of Government 
securities, though proceeding at a particularly abrupt 
pace, is by no means completed. During the past week 
there was a reduction of £51,850,000 in this item, as 
compared with the expansion of £75,019,000 which took 
place in the last three weeks of the calendar year. While 
the Ways and Means Advances have been repaid, the 
additional securities acquired to neutralise the influence 
of the expanding circulation on the volume of bank cash 
still remain in the Banking Department. The level of 
bankers’ deposits, shown in the latest Bank return at 
£130,315,000, is thus being maintained at a compara- 
tively high level. As the banks were only called upon 
to pay £15,000,000 in Treasury deposits this week— 
£5,000,000 less than the maturities—they have been avid 
buyers of bills. The market for its part obtained only 
a 838 per cent. allotment at last week’s Treasury bill 
tender and has thus been a somewhat diffident seller. 
Its sales have certainly failed to satisfy the banks’ 
potential demand, especially as the usual outside appli- 
cants for bills have scarcely participated in recent 
tenders and have not therefore been able to make their 
customary sales of bills to the banks. 


* * * 
The Fight for Bills 


_ Although the turn of the year has passed and with 
it the need for building up bill portfolios in preparation 
for end-of-year balance sheets, the competition for bills 
continues at “cut throat” rates. From December 6th 
the discount market syndicate has increased its tender 
price for 90-day Treasury bills (which since the beginning 
of December have been the normal currency) to £99 15s. 
No attempt is apparently being made to lower the price 
to the former traditional figure of £99 14s. 11d. even 
though the profit on turning over bills at the price now 
being tendered for them is a mere 3d. per £100 or, ex- 
pressed in terms of annual percentages, rather less than 
1/64. As this excessive cutting of rates is being main- 


tained after balance-sheet considerations have lost their 
force, it must be assumed that another and more 
permanent objective was in view when the policy of 
‘*going for the bills,’’ by sacrificing the rate, was 
launched a few weeks ago. There can be only one such 
objective, the discouragement and ultimate removal 
from the competition for Treasury bills of the many non- 
market houses whose applications have for many years 
played an important part in the weekly tenders. These 
‘* outsiders ”’ are a varied collection of firms and banks. 
Some of them are houses on the fringe of the discount 
market (few were, until recently, members of the 
syndicate), but the most important element is provided 
by the Colonial, foreign and merchant banks which have 
sterling resources to employ. The attempt to repel these 
applicants from the tenders will not have any effect on 
the semi-oflicial applications for bills made through the 
Bank of England on behalf of central banks and other 
authorities in the sterling area. Those applications are 
independent of the profit motive and must be satisfied. 


~ 


The week-to-week distribution of Treasury bills issued 
as between the market, the outsiders and the semi- 
official applicants varies considerably, especially as the 
last named category of tenders is far from evenly spread 
over the year. The average allotment which, the discount 
market syndicate received during 1940 was 38 per cent. 
which, on the basis of the now customary offer of 
£65,000,000, would give the market an allotment of 
about £25,000,000 of bills each week. Of the remaining 
£40,000,000, it would not be far wrong to assume that 
on the average the “‘ outsiders’’ and the tenderers for 
whom the Bank acts as agents, divide it about equally. 
If, therefore, the “‘ outsiders’? can be effectively dis- 
couraged from tendering, the discount market’s share 
in the weekly offering of bills should increase appreci- 
ably. As yet the results of this rate cutting have not 
been particularly striking. Apart from the first week’s 
welcome allocation of 54 per cent. of its applications, 
the discount market’s percentage has ranged between 
31 and 88 per cent. For this, however, the specially heavy 
incidence of semi-official tenders may be responsible. 
The next few weeks should show whether the discount 
market will in fact reap an appropriate return from its 
latest initiative in the fight for bills. 
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Treasury Deposit Repayment ‘ aim 
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indebtedness was created last J 
week during which maturities 
to be met, and the £20,000,000 of these was only offset 
to the extent of £15,000,000 by demands for fresh six- 
months’ deposits from the banks. Assuming, therefore, 
that none of the deposits maturing during the past 
week were in fact recalled during their currency for re- 
investment in War. Bonds, there should have been a 
net repayment of £5,000,000 during this period. 
Being the really elastic element in the floating debt, 
it must reflect the seasonal variations in the Exchequer 
position. During the past week this has been power- 
fully helped by the incidence of revenue payments 
which normally occurs in the early days of the calendar 
year. At the same time there is an element of con- 
scious policy in the past week’s net repayment of 
Treasury deposits, It reflects the intention of the 
authorities to keep the basis of credit particularly 
broad at this particular time. Otherwise one would 
have seen a much more rapid cancellation of Govern- 
ment debt at the Bank of England than has in fact 
occurred in the first week of January. And the obvious 
means for repaying Ways.and Means Advances and 
other Government debt held by the Bank would have 
been a larger call on the banks for Treasury deposits. 
There will be no maturities of Treasury deposits for 
the next seven weeks. 


of Treasury deposits since this new form ; Sneting 
. This is the se ; 
these deposits had 


* * * 


Bank Clearings in 1940 


There was an increase of £3,376,910,000, or 9.2 per 
cent., in the total of bills and cheques which passed 
through the Bankers’ Clearing House last year compared 
with 1989. The total of £40,018,783,000 was slightly ex- 
ceeded in 1936 and 1987 and by appreciably larger 
margins prior to 1931, when the totals were swollen by 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
quarter quarter quarter quarter Total 
Bankers’ Clearing House : 
1940 £ million .. 11,261 10,559 9,211 8,989 40,019 
Change on 1939. . +19 °5% +22% +2:4% —6-2% +9-°2% 


Provincial Clearings : 


1940 £ million .. 368 351 344 B45 1,408 
Change on 1939. . +-11 -5% +15 -2% +11 6% +5-4%+10 8% 





new issue activity and a Stock Exchange turnover which 
has not been seen since. The expansion in last year’s 
figures was largely due to the diversion to the clearing 
of a large number of cheques which formerly passed 
through other channels. The year’s total of provincial 
clearings shows an increase of £138,259,000, or 10.8 per 
cent., on 1939. The details of these provincial clearings 
were discussed in an article last week. 


* * * 


Fairfax and Company 


The news that Fairfax and Company had withdrawn 
from the discount market as from the end of 1940 would 
in itself call for little comment apart from the inevitable 
reflections on the dwindling scope for discount business 
and the need to deflate the existing structure of the 
market, The firm is among the youngest in the market, 
having been established in 1925, and the death of Lord 
Fairfax little more than a year ago had obviously pro- 
vided the opportunity for furthering the process of con- 
traction in the discount market, an objective which the 
authorities have for many years past pursued with great 
persistence. But what gives this particular retirement 
exceptional interest is the expressed intention of those 
in control of the firm to continue its bond business while 
discontinuing the bill discounting activities. If all _ 
is implied by this is that the existing capital an 
reserves of the firm will continue to be invested in 
gilt-edged securities in which they are no doubt alread ! 
employed, nothing more need be said. The pase | tel 
in fact become a private family trust and will comp etely 
disappear from the market, But there are reasons “4 
believe that the intention is quite other than this an 
that the firm hopes in its bond operations to eter 
access to the banking facilities which it ear it 
as a fully fledged member of the discount marke™ - 
should be evident that the facility with which a bi 











* * * 


¢ 


Canadian Sterling Accounts 


_ An interesting innovation in the control and opera- 
tion of sterling accounts held here on behalf of Canadian 
and Newfoundland residents has been announced this 
week. Its main result is to shift from the Bank of 
England to the Canadian exchange authorities the onus 
of sanctioning all payments out of Canadian and New- 
foundland sterling accounts, Ever since last July it has 
been possible for Canadian authorised banks to settle 
trade debts outside the sterling area by transfers from 
their sterling accounts without the specific sanction of 
the Bank of England being required for each such pay- 
ment. Most of these payments were in fact made to 
U.S. registered accounts. The same treatment is hence- 
forth to be meted out to other payments, such as finan- 
cial obligations, insurance premia, ete. The Canadian 
control’s will now be the only necessary authorisation. 
This development is important, because, by simplifying 
the procedure under ouah these sterling accounts are 
operated it will encourage the use of sterling in opera- 
tions where its position might have been usurped by the 
dollar Anything which helps to keep alive the memory of 
sterling as an international currency is welcome. 


* * ” 


Money Rates in 1940 


The most momentous year in English history has 
gone completely unnoticed so far as money rates are 
concerned :— 

AveRAGE Monry Rares 


Market London 
Bank Rate Deposit Short 
Year Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 
Bills Banks 
£ «a d. ee |, * £ s. a. £ s. a. 
RG i eevesctisvcchccas 510 0 § 6 4 810 0 412 3 
SOD. svadietdsioregtecccee 3 86 5 212 3 1 & 56 29 6 
RITE: dcisstagerctiincsdeend i18 7 $11 0 2. a 3 010 
ROUEN Gasdwindibcccudesvcns 30 2 116 9 16 2 115 7 
RGD Sadnei vitindse een 20 0 013 10 010 0 OW 5& 
BOR oc nrntiadiivennenees 20 0 016 7 010 0 016 10 
ROGET Gree chcicdbessvessens 20 0 O11 34 010 0 0 14 10} 
ROI iiss Fiasie cases dace 20 0 011 Ww 010 0 015 4 
BOE oi cchcianneseseonives 200 011 ét 010 0 015 1} 
RO yas cities stiaragouds 20 0 012 7 010 0 0 4 7 
RODD: Wade ccdshasrtioitces 26 8 1 46 013 7 i 2 
ROOD chs vnnsd ertesscedics 2 0 0 1 010 010 0 i 3:38 
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The table calls for no comment, and is given for pur- 
poses of record only. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


BONUS ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has declared a Reversionary 
Bonus on Participating Life Policies at the rate of £1% of the 
Sum Assured for each full year's premium due and paid in the 
five years ending on the 3Ist December, 1940. 

The Interim Bonus for Participating Policies becoming claims 
by death or maturity during the following five years ending on 
the 31st December, 1945, will be at the rate of £1% of the Sum 








Assured in yorgeet of each full year’s premium due and paid 


the 31st December, 1940. It has also been decided to pay 
ee of such policies a special additional Interim Bonus at 
the rate of 10/-% of the Sum Assured for each full year's 
remium due and paid in the five years 1936-1940, The Interin: 
Sonus of £1% and the special additional Interim Bonus of 10/-%, 
are subject to alteration at any time if the Directors of the 
Corporation consider that such a course is pru ; 

In view of ‘the Government's appeal for economy in paper the 
notification of the Bonus distribution on this occasion is being 
limited to public announcements in the Press, and customary 
individual bonus notices are not being despatched to policy- 
holders. 

Corporation was_a r in offering both Participating 
ia tas erticipating Policies covering War Risk for civilians 
within the United Kingdom and Ejire without extra charge. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 


January 11, 1941 | 


The Funds to the Fore 


A favourable background of war news, in which 
the ultimate capture of Bardia was confidently dis- 
counted, provided a cheerful start for the New Year 
even before the reduction of the fortress was completed. 
Subscriptions to the new tap issues came forward satis- 
factorily to the tune of £8,939,500 for the new issue of 2} 
per cent. War Bonds and £6,853,700 for 3 per cent. 
Savings Bonds during the first week in which they were 
on sale, Leading investment stocks in the gilt-edged 
market enjoyed substantial gains as a result of the 
pressure of money-seeking investment after January Ist 
interest payments and gains would in all probability 
have been even more substantial had it not been for 
the continued difficulties of transport and communica- 
tions which are the legacy of the second Great Fire. 
Consequently, turnover was on a small scale, and when 
on Tuesday a revival of daylight alerts restricted deal- 
ing time by one hour, further advances in the funds 
were temporarily checked, although there was no re- 
action until midweek from the high levels, including a 
figure of 103} for 3} per cent. War Loan, which had been 
previously reached, With Government payments for 
requisitioned dollar stocks due from January 14th, there 
is every prospect that the pressure to invest in gilt- 
edged will be maintained during the next few weeks. 
Prices of industrial equities have remained firm on the 
whole, and the home rail market has enjoyed something 
like a boom under the influence of forthcoming divi- 
dend announcements. In short, the markets have per- 
mitted physical difficulties of trading only to induce a 
pause in the recent buoyant rise in long-dated funds 
and the movement appears still to contain plenty of 
vitality. 


* * * 


Recovery Continued 


The steady improvement in prices of all classes of 
shares, which has been in progress since investors re- 
covered from the shock of the French collapse last June, 
continued up to the very end of 1940. In December, as 
in November, gilt-edged retained the leadership and 
after the progress of the last two months, the recovery 
made by these classes of stocks up to the end of the 
year continued to be more complete than that made 
by equities. In the following table, the monthly 
figures of the Actuaries’ Investment Index show that 
the price index of 2} per cent. Consols for December, 
1940 (December 31, 1928=100), reached 136.9, against 
only 132.0 in February of the same year, before markets 
were disturbed by the advent of the spring campaign. 
The price of all classes of industrial equities at 49.5, 
against 60.6, is still more than 10 points below the level 
of the early spring. But despite the relatively better 
demand for the funds during December, the price of all 
classes of industrials continued its advance from 49.1 to 
49.5, at which level it stands nearly 10 points above the 
low level of 38.9 to which the index of all industrial 
equities fell in June last. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928100) | Yields per cent. 
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Group and Number of 
Securities Dec. | Feb. | June | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 

29, | 27, | 25, | 31, | 29, | 26, | 31, 

1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940] 1940 
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Fived Interest 

at > Conmete heads indies oxecnerebeket 121-8/132-0)126-2/136-9) 3-66) 3-31} 3-26 
ome Corporations (4) ............... 119-0/128-2/123-0)127-5) 5-91] 3-66) 3-65 
Industrial Debentures (44)........... 104-6/110-1/103-7|107-0) 4-53) 4-50) 4-44 
Industrial Preference (101) ......... 90-5) 97-0) 82-3) 88-8) 4-94) 5-19) 5-08 

Ordinary Shares 
a os kckiestnbuinsecesccss 90-7 66-8) 86-1) 4-76) 4°95) 4-74 
Aircraft i ntitinnchadniuidiindsanciints wb 56+7 28-4) 50°1/12-37/12-37)11-44 
Electric Light and Power (16)...... 99-9 76-9) 91-8) 5°51) 5-74) 5-54 
Electric Manufacturing (13) dsieiiivel 112-6 87°0)108-3) 5°70) 6-08) 5-95 
Motors (7) ..,...... en eaneensvenessastns 27-2 19-4) 27-3) 7-67) 7-42) 7-38 
, , Lotal Productive (90)............ 59-7 40-8) 53°1| 6-63) 6+87| 6-62 
OA IR scsi co cncepapsnnsesi tens 14-5 9-9} 13-4) 3-74) 4-11] 4-22 
Total Distributive (28) ......... 43-0 28-7) 34-3) 5+23) 6-48) 6-05 
Breweries (20).............0000.00000000s 101-2 72-3) 88-4) 6°53) 6-71) 6-76 
Total Miscellaneous (40)........ 63-8 45-0) 57-3) 5°75) 6:44) 6-44 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL (158) ............ 56°4 88-9) 49-5] 6-16) 6-69! 6-47 


During the past month, the yield on 2} per cent. 
Consols has been further reduced from 3.81 to 3.26 per 
cent. and compares with a yield of 8.66 per cent. for 
December, 1939. Few sections of industry closed the year 
with yields above those for end-1939, but notable ex- 
ceptions included coal at 8.82, against 6.0 per cent., 
cotton, despite the rise of recent weeks, at 3.41 against 
2.74 per cent. and iron and steel at 7.36 against 7.14 
per cent. The most striking drop in yield is that realised 
by the building materials section, which has gained 
notably in market esteem since the intensification of 
bombing, with a consequent fall in the yield per cent. 
from 7.26 to 4.99 over the year. At the opening of the 
dividend season, home rail ordinary shares offer a yield 
of 9.6 per cent, against 0.34 per cent. in December, 1939. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs 


Although it is highly improbable that any direct 
benefit can accrue to bondholders until the conclusion 
of the Sino-Japanese War, investors in Chinese securities 
secured on the revenue of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
should be encouraged by the satisfactory improve- 
ment in the 1940 total. Despite all interruptions 
to trade during the past year, total revenue rose 
approximately from Chinese $331,320,000 to Chinese 
$475,740,000, or from £20,017,250 to £28,742,625 at 
the official rate of exchange of Is. 2$d. to $1. 
No payment has been made during 1940 on the 
loans secured on customs revenue, which include the 
45 per cent. Gold Loan of 1898; the Boxer indemnity 
and the 5 per cent. Reorganisation Gold Loan of 1913, 
which is, however, primarily secured on the revenues 
of the Salt Administration, the last year in which the 
service on foreign loans secured on the customs revenue 
was fully met being 1938. As far as the Chinese Govern- 
ment is concerned, the estimated share of the service 
on foreign obligations represented by the revenue of 
ports still in Chinese hands, amounting to $8,929,413 
for 1940, has been duly transferred to the Central Bank 
of China, where it is held in trust. No transfer has, 
however, been made on account of the high proportion 
of revenue accruing to the Japanese authorities in 
respect of ports now in their occupation. The default 
is occasioned purely by the political situation in the Far 
East, and prospects of the resumption of payment depend 
wholly on the possibility of making suitable terms with 
the Japanese authorities or of their expulsion by the 
Chinese Government. As far as the loans secured on 
the Chinese railways are concerned, the outlook is more 
complex. It is probable that these sources of revenue 
have suffered considerably more damage both to instal- 
lations, rolling stock, and to earning capacity than have 
Chinese ports, shipping or trade. The latter has certainly 
displayed considerable resilience. 


* * * 


The Year’s Failures 


_For the eighth year in succession, the number of 
business failures in the United Kingdom shows a 
reduction. In 1940, the total declined sharply from 4,648 
to 2,983, whereas in the previous year the reduction 
was only from 5,448 to 4,648. The increased stability 
of industrial enterprise, which has been growing ever 
since the trough of the depression of the early ’thirties, 
has been accentuated by the rising proportion of busi- 
nesses that during the war have become suppliers to 
H.M. Government. A parallel movement is shown 
by The Economist profits figures for the past year 
which will be discussed in detail at a later stage. 
In brief, total profits of industrial companies are 
shown to have risen from £376,147,000 to £410,410,000. 
Rising taxation has, of course, prevented this im- 
provement from being passed on, in the main, to 
shareholders, and net profits have actually declined from 
£216,713,000 to £208,223,000. But the variable element 
in equity holdings owes its raison d’étre to the risk 
bearing service which owners perform. The bankruptc 
statistics for the past year iolande that industrial risk 
is reduced to a minimum for the duration and, con- 
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, the present relative stability of industrial 
divi appears to have sound economic justification. 
: »” such as it is, is not a normal 
boom from which the investor may expect to make good 
the lean times of former slumps. In the existing state of 
national em » the nation is working for its life. 
Bankruptcies may be yet further reduced, but net profits 
as a whole are alias to show any upward movement 
during the war. 





Company Notes 


Tobacco Company Results 


The reduction in the final tax-free dividend for 
1939-40 and of the first interim payment for 1940-41 of 
British and American Tobacco has n somewhat 
gloomily received by the market. Yet the cut in the 
total tax-free payment for the past year amounts only 
to 1.25 per cent., leaving a tax-free dividend for the year 
to September 30, 1940, of 17.92 per cent. The first 
interim for the current year amounts to 3.75, against 
the customary 4.167 per cent., tax free. The total pay- 
ment for 1939-40 absorbs £4,254,307 against £4,548,029, 
thus effecting a small reduction in the tax-free rate of 
dividend. As usual, profits are struck after deduction 
of tax and all other charges. Thus, the reduction in total 
net earnings from £5,165,453 to £4,865,442 provides 
little clue to the trend of total revenue. In the absence 
of any allocation to contingencies, the total payment 
of 17.92 per cent., tax free, is narrowly covered by 
earnings at a rate of 18.03, against 19.8 per cent., tax 
free; and the carry-forward is increased from £2,274,131 
to £2,300,266. Three years’ trend of profits is analysed 
in the following table :— 


Years ended September 30 
1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
Profit after tax .............ce00s 5,500,886 5,165,453 4,865,442 
Pref. dividends ..,.............5+ 585,000 585,000 585,000 
Ordinary stock (tax free) :— 
TORE * ccicmsenvtuateesgnthtan 5,005,886 4,580,453 4,280,442 
FUNG iccctadccontunacteebesdtdabioa 4,739,510 4,543,029 4,254,307 
Barned % - © cevscsikeccddsciaescss 21.1 19.3 18.03 
Pole Goi aes cated 20 19.17 17.92 
To contingencies,................. 500,000 


Carry forward — .........seseeeees 2,736,707 2,274,131 2,300,266 
After the initial disappointment at the halving of the 
final payment, deucdlichines derived some encourage- 
ment from the directors’ announcement that the reduc- 
tion in the first of the 1940-41 interim dividends did not 
necessarily portend a reduction in the total distribution 
below that for 1939-40. Clearly, the ability of the com- 
pany to procure adequate stocks of leaf tobacco as well 
as the future of the standard rate of tax are the decisive 
factors. The B.A.T. balance sheet shows that stocks 
have been increased during the past year from £4,778,302 
to £5,143,665, while cash holdings have declined from 
£5,399,298 to £8,391,920. For the first time for a number 
of years, total assets declined by some £2 millions 
to £50,881,637, mainly on account of a reduction in 
loans to associated companies. At the same time, a Con- 
tingencies Reserve of £1,000,000 has been created on 
the debtor side of the statement. Net fixed assets appre- 
ciated by some £2 millions to £35,221,659 on account 
of a decline in deposits by associated and subsidiary 
companies. The report of United Tobacco Companies 
(South) for the year to September 30th shows a reduction 
in total earnings. from £1,170,135 to £1,100,336. The 
reduction in trading profit after tax from £976,159 to 
£834,960 is more considerable, but the decline 1s 
cushioned by a rise in income from dividends received. 
Distributions on the company’s ordinary and deferred 
capital to a total of £2,699,995 are cut from 40.85 to 
37.5 per cent., free of South African income tax. 
The balance sheet shows a normal appreciation in 
debtors and creditors and a welcome rise in stocks from 
£1,461,948 to £1,919,222. Consequently, cash holdings 
are rather lower at £507,817 against £686,400. The £1 
ordinary stock of B.A.T., at 88s. 9d. ex dividend, offers 
a tax-free yield of £4 0s. 10d. per cent. equivalent to 
£7 Os. 7d. per cent., less tax. United Tobacco = 
ordinary shares at 90s. yield £4 3s. 5d. per cent., free 0 
normal South African income tax. ~ 
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First Bank and Discount Dividends 

The first i those of Barcla 
Martins and the Bank, mixed 
Total earnings for Barclays Bank, at £1,525,666 
before addition of £88,145 ted by the Union 
Bank of Manchester to the lowest level of 
the past faut’ not excepting 
pression, | earnings at £1,824,921 are higher thar 
the distributabl ‘eae in 1981-82 or 1982-88, but 
they compare with a figure of £1,549,048 for the previo 

ear. Equity earnings of the District Bank have also 
Gai sharply. red from £898,865 to £347,848, the 
worst total since 1934-35. On the other hand, Martins 
Bank has realised a rise in total earnings from £876,025 
to £891,029 and in the amount earned for equity capita! 
from £776,025 to £791,029. It is to be expected that the 
decline over the past year in such profitable sources of 

income as advances, the rise in expenditure on 

A.R.P. and higher taxation will give rise to generally 
lower net earnings for 1940. For the present, Raaier, 
these declines are not being passed on to the public. 








Total Earned for Dividends 
Profits Equityt 
Amount Rate Final | Total 
£ x % % 
=> Bank (“B” and 
eon ovendnksdsanséhvacioes preteee rey es 7 4 
piles niaiamineibiea dian acs ,525, 324, 8: 7 14 
Martins Bank (shares) : 
BED idivsstendctidddavecsves 876,025 776,025 | 20-6 7 15 
WD sscsnsdeditecittdieciacns ,029 791,029 | 21-9 it 15 
Bank (“A” and 
C” shares) ; 
peed hipsaaeniabaetaneetene 490,090 398,365 21°8 18 
WIE sksiarvovarnenitneatiitna 446,018 $47,848 | 22-6 9 1 
Alexanders Discount (ord. 
shares) : 
MED shi iccestducincsbbadeuis 363,962 160,000 | 21-4 10 17 
IE lite <tkceneuinictnonatiat oa wis sad 10 17 
ope nnn | Discount (“B” 
WEE dinkdemeievaddtncteinend 257,108 162,258 41-6 17 26 
WEEE wictensvtaisescoupenistions a ing wa 17 26 
Union Discount (stock) : 
MED  Séinciibhscentebsonnionens 352,430 259,610 18-9 6 10 
EEE sesikinenGebdeetkenaaans eae ‘a oe 10 





ft Before bank premises allocation. ¢ Total profits shown after fees. 


Preliminary indications of the results of the three 
discount companies suggest that they have little cause 
to regret the year 1940. Union Discount pays the same 
dividend as for 1939, namely, 10 per cent. on net profits, 
which on the basis of changes in the carry forward 
appear to have been about £21,000 smaller than the 
£274,000 earned in 1989. National Discount also repeats 
the previous year’s dividends on “‘ A”’ and ‘‘ B”’ shares, 
but allowing for changes in the carry forward and for the 
£100,000 allocation to reserves, as compared with £50,000 
the previous year, and the net profit for 1940 would seem 
to have amounted to about £202,000 as compared with 
£191,000 for 1939. Alexanders again pay 17} per cent. out 
of a net profit of some £10,000 lower at about £162,000. 
The first comment that must be made on these res is 
that they must not serve as the basis for generalisations 
on the experience of the discount market as a whole. 
It is unlikely that the smaller firms, with their compara- 
tively weaker capital structures and their consequent 
inability to maintain substantial gilt-edged itions, 
have done as well as this. From the point of view of 
money and discount business, the past year has been an 
exceptionally stable period. The turn on reselling and 
running bills has seldom departed from the figure of 
1/82 per cent., and though the modesty of this figure 
has to some extent been neutralized by a larger turnover 
in bills it should be reasonable to assume that the dis- 
count side of the business has just about paid for over- 
head costs. On the bond side the market is now mainly 
interested into Conversion 2’s, into which they were so 
effectively jockeyed when Conversion 4}’s were called for 
redemption. With many eee against bonds at 1 to 
1} per cent., the new bonds have not provided much 
margin of profit, but, such as it is, it has been easily 
earned. Opportunities for successful jobbing in bonds 
have been fewer than in former years, but the few that 
have occurred have been duly pressed into service by 
highly expert dealers which the market musters. 


* * * 


Further Cotton Progress 

The full report of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
for the year to October 81, 1940, shows a rise in 
profits after tax from £586,582 to £681,595, the best 
earnings for more than a decade. This highly satis- 
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factory result has been realised after writing off out of 
profits all outstanding debts on the continent of Europe. 
After the usual £155,000 has been placed to depreciation, 
thus bringing the total of depreciation reserve account 
to £783,011, and after prior charges have been met, 
equity earnings are up from £283,932 to £329,390, com- 
pared with £5,550 in 1937-38. Thus, the 7} per cent. 
dividend on ordinary stock, which is repeated, is covered 
by earnings at a rate of 28.4 against 22.2 per cent. The 
company is able to transfer £150,000 to general reserve 
as in the previous year and to place £100,000 to stock 
reserve with a reduction in the carry forward only from 
£249,280 to £203,023. The following table analyses the 
improvement in earnings since the setback of 1937-38 :— 


Years to October 31 
1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
Trading profit Cisien ame’ 289,208 557,825 599,241 
Total income............... 308,200 586,582 631,595 
WE eee sea cccuskoiecceten 8,775 8,775 3,775 
Depreciation ............. 155,000 155,000 155,000 
Debenture interest ...... 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Preference dividend 68,875 68,875 68,430 


Ordinary stock :— 


SEE cxcanvtoedineneste 5,550 283,932 329,390 


MER ict dékcnsaddacucdce Nil 124,980 125,647 
en MH bic. covccstss 0.3 22.2 28.4 
ON sh ss Nil 7% 7M, 


General reserve a 150,000 250,000* 
Carried forward ......... 240,328 249,280 203,023 


* Of which £100,000 to Stock Reserve. 


The bulk of the company’s employment during the 
past year has come from orders for the equipment of the 
armed forces and has necessitated an important change 
over from the manufacture of fine counts to the manu- 
facture of coarse and medium counts. Installation of new 
machinery is responsible for the rise in the balance 
sheet valuation of fixed assets by £510,572 to 
£4,177,384. Wise purchases of cotton early in the in- 
dustrial year account for a rise in stocks from £919,744 
to £1,586,295. These increases have been financed partly 
by the realisation of investments which stand in the 
balance sheet at cost—market value shows a small 
appreciation—at £584,380, against £821,228, and partly 
by a substantial rise in creditors, including tax pro- 
vision, from £170,798 to £863,307. For the duration of 
the war, the company is assured of a considerable income 
from Government contracts and is, of course, operating 
under a system of controlled prices and margins, It can, 
therefore, afford to give special attention to the supply 
of that portion of the export market which is still open. 
In his speech, Mr William James Orr, the chairman, 
made a strong plea for regulation of the industry by 
some form of trade association after the war to avoid 
undercutting in foreign markets. While it is fully 
recognised that some form of central action to eliminate 
surplus plant will probably be necessary, there is no 
doubt that the most effective undercutting in foreign 
trade will come, not from the Lancashire competitors 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, but from foreign 
countries. At present, there is an opportunity for the 
industry to adapt itself to the price levels of foreign 
markets. There is little possibility that any appreciable 
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revival in exports can be secured by any system of 
domestic price fixing. Meanwhile, earning prospects 
should remain satisfactory during the current year. The 
company’s £1 ordinary stock is quoted at 18s., ex divi- 
dend, yielding £8 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 
Turner and Newall Report 


As was indicated in the pa statement, the 
Turner and Newall trading profits for the year to 
September 30, 1940, at £2,136,726 have reached a record 
high level. The full accounts show that depreciation pro- 
vision increased from £145,250 to £188,796 and that, 
as was estimated on the basis of the preliminary figures 
in The Economist of December 28, 1940, equity earnings 
rose from £849,517 to £904,116, representing a rate of 
18.4 against 16.4 per cent., thus amply covering the 
15 per cent. ordinary dividend. The directors state that 
profits for the past year have been estimated on a con- 
servative basis and that provision for the estimated 
liability of the whole group for Excess Profits Tax has 
been made in the accounts. The company and its main 
subsidiaries are, of course, now controlled undertakings 
under the terms of the Defence Regulations, The follow- 
ing table shows the improvement in the profit position 
which has taken place over the past three years :— 


Years to September 30 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

Trading profits* ...... 1,650,386 1,727,453 2,186,726 
Depreciation ......... 130,693 145,250 188,796 
WE cc cctutcssekedasnbies 3,250 2,762 2,750 
IE osciscueipsnass 238,749 618,826 929,966 
Staff funds.............. 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Preference dividend.. 101,098 101,098 101,098 
Ordinary stock :— 

BINT cidcnvccssssnce 1,166,596 849,517 904,116 

Statin eades sas 1,065,756 799,364 799,364 

Earned (%) ......... 22.6 16.4 18.4 

Paid (%) ......-. 20 15 15 
To reServe............05 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Carried forward ...... 116,610 66,763 71,515 


* After charging mines amortisation. 


The consolidated balance sheet indicates that the group 
is working to capacity. Total stocks have risen from 
£2,361,258 to £3,286,863. Debtors are up from £1,888,176 
to £2,146,299 and creditors from £2,669,795 to 
£3,534,995. After depreciation, the total fixed assets of 
the group are reduced from £6,307,092 to £5,964,377, 
against which special and general reserves amount to 
£2,600,000. The company’s balance sheet shows the 
acquisition of £500,000 2} per cent. National War Bonds 
and a consequent decrease in cash holdings from 
£2,002,466 to £1,512,300. In his speech circulated with 
the report, Sir Samuel Turner, the chairman, states that 
although the company’s mines in Rhodesia and Swazi- 
land were operating to capacity throughout the year 
under review, but that the closing of European markets 
after the collapse of France has necessitated a slowing 
down of production in these areas. Future prosperity ot 
the group undoubtedly depends on the success which 
attends the efforts of the management to replace those 
lost markets by exploiting demand in the Empire and 
the United States. The company’s £1 ordinary stock at 
67s. 6d. ex dividend yields £4 8s. 10d. per cent. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash. 


Markets in all sections provided a 
cheerful opening to the New Year, 
although once again demand was con- 
centrated on high-class investment 
issues in the gilt-edged market. Both 
before and after the week-end, difficul- 
ties of communications held down the 
volume of business, and on Tuesday 
turnover was still further reduced by 
the number of daylight alerts. Sub- 
scriptions for the new tap issues made 
a good start, and sentiment generally 
was encouraged by news of the fall of 
Bardia to the British forces in the 
Western desert, a development which 
provided especial interest for the oil 
market. The week has been character- 


ised by a steady improvement in the 
demand for home rails. 


* 

Apart from the general encourage- 
ment provided by news of the past 
week’s military successes, a number of 
technical features combined to stimu- 
late interest in the gilt-edged market, 
among which were the January Ist in- 
terest payments and the prospect of 
payment in mid-January for the latest 
batch of requisitioned dollar stocks. 
Irredeemable issues attracted most 
attention, and 3} per cent. War Loan 
rose almost daily to new high levels 
since 1988, reaching 103} on Monday 
after a gain of 3. Two and a-half per 
cent. Consols were also well supported, 
but 4 per cent. F unding lost $ before the 
week-end. In the foreign bond market, 
French railways returned to favour, and 


the Belgian 4 per cent. issue of 1936 
improved 8} points on Monday, followed 
by a further gain of 4 points the next 
day. Chinese bonds were consistently 
in demand, and support was once more 
forthcoming for Egyptian Unified. 


* 


In the H ome rail market, the prospect 
of approaching dividend announcements 
raised interest to the highest level for 
some weeks. Before the week-end, buy- 
ing was concentrated on the senior 
issues and resulted in a long list of 
gains in the order of $ point. After the 
week-end, ordinary stocks also returned 
to favour. Great Western ordinary 


gained } followed by 1 point on Monday 
and Tuesday, while on the same days 

eferred put on } followed by 
mong foreign rails bargain 


Southern pr 
1 point, 
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hunting continued in Argentine issues 
and the easier tendency of j 
Pacific ordinary before the week-end 
gave place to renewed buying on 
Monday. 

* 

The market in industrial shares con- 
tinued to show a certain restraint, and 
few important gains were realised. 
Coal, iron and steel shares have 
attracted a regular but small demand, 
and minor gains were recorded by 
Vickers, Hadfields, Thornycroft and 
William Cory. Tobacco shares have 
encouraged little interest. B.A.T. re- 
acted to 87s, 6d. on the reduction in the 
dividend, but later improved and closed 
firm. Imps. and Carreras also lost frac- 
tionally on the week. In the brewery 
section, there has been a steady demand 
for South African Breweries, and 
Courage, Benskins and Guinness all 
improved. Among miscellaneous 
industrial leaders, Turner and Newall 
rose on the improved results, and 
London Brick attracted considerable 
attention. 

* 

In the Kaffir market, the recent sub- 
dued tone continued, only a small 
amount of buying being in evidence in 
which Western Reefs and West Wits 
have attracted attention. West Africans 
remained exceptionally quiet. Among 
copper shares, Rhokana regained the 
ground lost last week. The oil market 
was well supported, following the in- 
spiring news from the Middle East. 
Shell and Anglo-Iranian both gained 
ground, and Mexican Eagles improved 
fractionally. In the rubber market 
en remained virtually at a stand- 
still. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


otal Corres. 

1941 Bargains}; Day 
in 8.E. 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 


—_— | | 








Approx. Security Indices 
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2,346 5,608 70°5 126-5 
1,320 6,015 70°5 126+7 
2,385 | 4,690 70-6 126 7 


~1 


x 


*July 1, 1935=100. 1938=100. 30 Ordi 
nary shares, 1941: highest, 70-5 (Jan. 7); lowest» 
70-3 (Jan, 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highest, 
126-7 (Jan. 7); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Tut New Year opened quietly on Wall 
Street with a steady trend and quiet 
trading, which later gave way on 
account of political fears and reacted 
with the loss of the few earlier frac- 
tional gains, steels losing up to one 
point. The expectation of record busi- 
ness returns, the ready absorption of 
blocks of British-owned stocks and 
the impressive war news from_ the 
Middle East appear to have had little 
effect in encouraging a dull market. 

In midweek, the budget news caused 
business to fall away still further, 
although interest in commodities was 
maintained. 

Steel mill activity, estimated by the 
Iron Age, was at 97.5 per cent. of 
capacity last week, against 97 per cent. 
in the previous week. 


Stanparp Sratistics INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 






93.3 | 93-1 
26-0 | 26- 
77-7 





Dalry Average 50 Common Srocxs 





New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Dee. 30, 1,180,000 
Dec. 31, 1,070,000 ; nek qunnee, 
Jan. 3, 510,000; Jan. 4, 880,000; Jan. 6, 
720,000; Jan. 7, 530,000. 


Close Close Close Close 
Dee. Jan. Dee. Jan, 
31, 7, 31, 7, 

‘ 1940 1941 Ge 1940 194 
* lanese of A. 27} 27 
Balt. & Ohio... 3} =. 3 Chrysler......... 73 wor 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. 26 ost Wr.“ A” 28 28 


Illinois Cent.... 632 7 |Eastman Kdk. 138% 140 


N.Y. Cent. ... 145 139/Gen, Elec....... 32) 34 
Northern Pac. 6 Gen. Motors... 48 48 
Pennsyl. El. ... 22% 22] \Inland Steel... 89 89 
Southern ...... 12} 12} — aia 493 52 
2. Utilities, etc. yeah gy + lho ms 
Amer. Tel. ... 167} 1674] Lasett, Myers 974 96 
Amer, Wiwks, of oy|Nat- Dairy. ... 136 14 
Nat. Distillers 22% 23 

Pac. Light...... 36039 N 

Pub, Sv. NJ. 28 29 at. Steel teeeee 65 67 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 26} 273/Ptoct. Gamble 87 
United Gas 9 10 Sears Roebuck 78 77 
ae Shell Union ... 11} 11 

3. Commercial and /Socony Vae.... ‘| 9 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 343 384} 
Amer. Metal... 18} 183/20thCen,Fox 6 7 
Am. Roll. Ml. 15 15 |U.S. Steel...... 69} 69 
Am. Smelting 42} 43}|/West’hse El....1042 102 
Anaconda ...... 263 267)/Woolworth ... 82} 34} 
Briggs ......... 25 242/Yngstn. Sheet 40} 403 

eo 
Capital Issues 

Week endin Nominal (Con- New 

January 11, 1941 Cappel versions Money 
E £ 

To the Public ......... Nil ‘ Nil 

To Shareholders... Nil a Nil 

By 8.E. Introduction Nil a Nil 
By Permission to Deal 19,004 J 19,004 
Nat. Savings Certs.t (c) 436,056 «. (ce) 436,056 
3% Defence Bondst ()3,119,015 .. (s)3,119,015 
2}% Nat. War Bonds{ 11,834,278 .. 11,834,278 


t Week to December 3ist, 1940, t Week to 
December 31st, making total since June 25th, 
£440,856,584. (s) Total sales to December 3lst, 
1940, £202,725,980. (c) £1,550,000 deducted for 
repayments in December, 1940, 


Including Excluding 


Year Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 
1941 (New Basis) ...... 15,408,353 15,408,353 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 4,881,393 4,881,393 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 15,389,349 15,389,349 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 4,582,800 4,582,800 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year U.K, ex + ay Countries 
£ £ 
‘41 (New Basis) 15,389,349 19,004 Nil 
"40 (New Basis) 4,881,393 Nil Nil 
"41 (Old Basis) 15,389,349 Nil Nil 
40 (Old Basis) 4,582,800 Nil Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
9 é 541 16 463 
41 (New Basis) 15,389,34 5 46: 
"40 (New Basis) 4,631,750 Nil 249,643 
41 (Old Basis) 15,389,349 Nil Nil 
'40 (Old Basis) 4,475,000 Nil 107,800 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Following the trend of generally improved 
results for rubber companies last year, 
BRITISH rere ESTATES OF 
JAVA earned a satisfactory increase in 
pn profits from £21,711 to £74,133 
and in net profits from only £41 to 
£21,883. A 3 per cent. dividend is paid 
against nil. R. A. LISTER is repeating 
the 16 per cent. ordinary payment. Total 
earnings improved from £119,133 to 
£139,393, but net earnings suffered a 
setback from £122,591 to er. With 

i ase in both gross and net income, 
‘he faites from £16,101 to £20,013, 
DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES is able 


to raise the dividend from 7 to 74 per 
cent. HOULDER LINE is snatesaidiag 
the 7} cent. dividend. Net Taine 
in from £23,505 to £48,281; te 
a moderate decline in total earnings from 
£213,975 to £206,906. 








A REPLY 
TO 


HITLER 


THE TIMES recently 
declared : 


“There is no formula, no 
specific, for the abolition of 
unemployment.” 


Can this be true? 


Must Britain for ever be 
burdened with what has 
been described as one of 
the “ Twin Scourges ”’ ? 


Emphatically NO 


There does exist a very 
definite formula for the 
abolition of unemployment 
as well as for the elimination 
of the much-feared post-war 
slump. 


A momentous pronounce- 
ment on these two vital 
problems will be published 
in the next issue (Wednes- 
day, Jan. 15) of 


CAVALCADE 


The British News-Magazine 


It should be read by 
everyone who has a stake in 
the nation’s welfare. This 
is no journalistic “ stunt.” 
It is a revolutionary but 
practical thesis that may 
profoundly affect the course 
of the war—and the peace. 
It demands the attention of 
economists and thinking 
people of all classes. 

Here is Britain’s reai 
answer to _ Hitier’s 
“new order.” B 


Eocers eter, Britain 


renee 
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An order for CAVALCADE must 
be placed with a newsagent. There 


are no casual sales. 
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Industry and Trade 


Fall in Unemployment 


The reduction in unemployment between November 
ilth and December 9th was more marked than in pre- 
ceding months. The total number of — registered 
at the employment exchanges in Great Britain on 
December 9th was 705,000, a reduction of 86,000 from 
the figure for November 11th, The decline was not due to 
seasonal influences, for our index of unemployment 
(given on page 55) which takes account of these factors 
fell from 38.8 (1935=100) on November 11th to 35.3 on 
December 9th. Again, the number of wholly unemployed 
which had remained virtually unchanged since June, has 
now at last fallen below the 600,000 mark; the figure fell 
from 603,000 on November 11th to 542,000 on December 
9th. The number of wholly unemployed men, moreover, 
was only 248,000 on December 9th, against 286,000 on 
November 11th. There was also a decline in the number 
of wholly unemployed women, from 255,000 to 244,000. 
With the exception of the South Western and the Mid- 
lands divisions, every district registered a reduction in 
unemployment; in London, for example, there were 
31,595 fewer unemployed on December 9th than on 
November 11th. The fall in unemployment last month is 
encouraging, for the spectacle of a large army of unem- 
ployed in present conditions had become intolerable. But 
the unemployment returns are no longer an indication of 
the progress in our war effort which depends increasingly 
on the rate of transfer of workers from less essential to 
vital occupations. 


* * * 


Retail Sales in November 


The retail trade returns for November, published in 
this week’s Board of Trade Journal, bear evidence of a 
contraction in sales. The percentage changes in the 
average daily value of sales of food and other mer- 
chandise between August-November, 1939, and the 
corresponding period last year is shown below :— 


Percentage Change from 1939 


‘ood and Other 

Perishables Merchandise 
ROOD, AMINE oss ocaceciiccdencts -+ 54 +21.0 
September .............. —11.5 + 6.7 
| ES — 5.2 + 20.9 
November ............ — 0.3 + 1.8 


While the average daily value of food sales has been 
below the previous year’s level in September-November, 
1940, in spite of the rise in prices, the turnover in other 
merchandise has continued in excess of the 1939 figures. 
In October, the value of non-food sales was as much as 
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20.9 per cent. above the previous year’s level; but the 
sharp drop in November confirms the impression that 
the spurt in the previous month was due to the anxiety 
of consumers to forestall the purchase tax which came 
into force on October 21st. Another feature of the latest 
returns is the sharp decline in stocks of non-food mer- 
chandise; at the end of October their value (at cost) was 
still 14.6 per cent. higher than a year earlier, but at 
the end of November it was actually 0.2 per cent. smaller 
than twelve months previously. In part, the reduction 
was no doubt due to the fact that November was the 
last month of the quota period under the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order. The heavy stocks 
accumulated by the shops which allowed us to maintain 
our purchases at a comparatively high level last year 
have now been substantially reduced; we must now 
bring our purchases into line_with current production, 


* * *~ 


Co-operative Trade 


During the nine months ended October 12, 1940, the 
sales of the Co-operative Wholesale Society amounted to 
£105,785,876. Sales of grocery and provisions alone 
amounted to £75,715,597, and of these £1,924,691 was 
for the export and contracts department and £2,996,716 
for the Ministry of Food. The increase of 15 per cent. 
(£13,807,070) from the corresponding period of 1939 was 
entirely due to the rise in prices. The output of the 
Society’s various productive works in the first 839 weeks 
of 1940 was £383,741,577, an increase of 7 per cent. The 
registrations for rationed commodities at the retail co- 
operative stores are 13,291,820, or 29 per cent. of the 
civil population, for sugar; 11,713,388, or 26 per cent., for 
butter and margarine; and 10,714,170, or 24 per cent. of 
the civil population, for bacon and ham. Higher prices 
and lessened output are the feature in all the productive 
works of the C.W.S. At the nine flour mills output was 
10 per cent. less by weight, while the value only dropped 
by 4 per cent. to £5,998,033. The boot and shoe output 
of 3,552,842 pairs was 14 per cent. less than in the 
corresponding period of 1939, but the value advanced 
11 per cent. Margarine output rose 19 per cent. in value, 
but decreased 4 per cent. in quantity. There was a 
similar decline in the output of soap, but values in- 
creased by 11 per cent. The deposits and withdrawals in 


the C.W.S. bank for the same 39 weeks were a record— 
£703,812,202. 


* * * 


Economy in Lubricants 


Lubricating oils are perhaps the most indispensable 
of all petroleum products, for without their aid the 
wheels of industry and commerce would, quite literally, 
cease to turn. Although over half a million tons of 
mineral lubricants are used in this country every year, 
it is only in the economic sense that this oil can be said 
to be consumed. What happens, for example, in the case 
of an internal combustion engine is that the lubricating 
oil becomes so contaminated with particles of carbon 
and other abrasives, with acid products, water and 
motor fuel, that, although not used up, it is no longer 
capable of discharging its proper function and must 
consequently be discarded. But would it not be possible 
to purify the oil and use it again? Though the question 
is not a new one, it assumes an enhanced significance in 
time of war, and there is no doubt that it may now be 
answered with a qualified affirmative. Several British 
and American firms have, in fact, produced devices for 
this purpose. The simplest and cheapest consist 
essentially of a filtering mechanism, the main function 
of which is to remove solid impurities from the lubri- 
cating oil. They are intended to be connected directly 
to the lubricating system of a car and to keep the oil 
and the ere clean. Recent tests leave no doubt that 
it is possible by this means not only to economise oil 
but also to effect a very substantial reduction in engine 
wear. An example of the economies which may thus be 
achieved in practice was recently given in a paper read 
to the Institution of Automobile Engineers. Replies to 
a questionnaire sent by the author to operators of over 
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33,000 road vehicles of various types showed that 
vehicles without an efficient system of filtration had to 
have their oil changed every 1,405 miles, on the average, 
whereas units with such devices were able to cover 4,820 
miles between changes. There are also more expensive 
devices which will not only remove saben, paket, 
ash, and other impurities from sump oil, but will 
neutralise acidity and dispose of moisture and fuel 
dilution at the same time. While it may not be possible 
to use lubricating oil indefinitely, the Germans have 
shown what can be done in this direction. And in view of 
the need for economising imported ——_ the re- 
clamation of lubricating oil should be encouraged, 
especially in the case of large consumers. 


* * * 


Cotton and Wool Prices 


The comparative movements of the prices of wool 
and cotton since the beginning of the war is illustrated 
by the figures in the accompanying table. The indices of 
wool prices are taken from The Weekly Wool Chart and 
those of cotton from Mr Frederick W. Tattersall’s 
Cotton Trade Review; all are based on August, 1939 = 
100, though the wool figures are monthly averages and 
the cotton ones end-of-the-month quotations. 


AUGUST, 1939 = 100 





| SS | SS) 





939 September eae 100 100 113 123 133 135 
—_ October ast eee lll 110 128 116 134 129 
November ... on 121 121 138 137 149 138 
December... ‘te 121 121 145 158 170 149 
1940 January sia ite 121 121 162 151 128 139 
February... waa 121 121 167 146 128 144 
March pet obi 163 163 177 140 146 150 
April ... dot “a 163 163 178 147 154 159 
May ... és pan 163 163 178 135 146 154 
June ne iia 163 163 179 138 146 150 
July ... nae eas 163 163 179 145 145 150 
August din enn 163 163 170 150 151 150 
September ... éon 163 163 167 161 161 150 
October vn oat 163 163 173 150 152 146 


November ... eos 169 173 175 153 161 147 
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The price at which the Government will buy raw wool 
from Australasia was fixed at the outbreak of war, but 
the prices at which the Wool Control releases wool and 
tops have been increased by four steps, in October and 
November, 1939, and March and November, 1940. 
Woollen yarns have increased more rapidly and more 
regularly, and reached their peak in June and July when 
they were 79 per cent. above the pre-war level; although 
they afterwards fell the upward movement was resumed. 
Cotton, on the other hand, has not been subject to 
Government control and the immediate advance was 
much more marked. It is interesting to note that while 
raw cotton prices have fluctuated with market influ- 
ences, their general trend over the period is not greatly 
dissimilar from the controlled movements of wool. 


occupation of Norway by the Nazis is having 
effects on the s metal industries. Norway’ 
mineral deposits are not i ae 


port. These ore ts have now stopped and most 
of the N. etallurgical works have had 
to close or reduce p 


exp oited at the highest possible rate, but its output is 
still: below 800 metric tons a year. Although every 
endeavour is made to keep the large Kristiansand nickel 
refinery at a reasonable rate of operation, the Canadian 
ore cannot be replaced from the small domestic mines, 
and output probably fell to between 900 and 1,000 tons 
of metallic nickel in 1940. The Norwegian zinc industry 
is suffering from the fact that Germany, now the only 
market for Norwegian metals, is self-sufficient since the 
occupation of Upper Silesia. On the other hand, Germany 
is trying to raise Norway’s copper production to a maxi- 
mum. In recent years the country’s copper output—con- 
trolled chiefly by the Roeros copper works—has steadily 
risen and reached a maximum of almost 25,000 metric 
tons in 1989. As production costs are high and the mines 
are, therefore, working at a loss, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment has for years been subsidising the mines in order 
to keep them going. The increased public funds necessary 
to bring about the rise in production desired by the 
Germans led to a bitter controversy in the autumn, as 
the Oslo Administration is trying to secure control over 
the Roeros copper works as compensation for the con- 
tinued financial support. 


* 


Even the aluminium industry, the most important of 
the Norwegian metal industries, is suffering from the 
effects of the occupation. In the last peace year Norway 
produced about 30,000 metric tons of this metal, but had 
to import all its bauxite, chiefly from France and 
Jugoslavia. These shipping routes are now closed and 
the German railways are unable to supply the 
necessary transport facilities. Bauxite stocks at works 
are now exhausted and the problem of securing addi- 
tional supplies is proving so serious that the Hoeyanger 
works of the Norsk Aluminium Company have begun to 
try the reduction of a demeciaapaningh material, 
called Labradorite, which contains 12 per cent. 
aluminium oxide, compared with about 60 per cent. in 
the bauxite imported in normal times, Apart from the 
fact that supplies of Labradorite are limited, production 
costs from this low-grade material will prove extremely 
high. The exploitation of the Norwegian metal industries 
is, therefore, proving a great disappointment to Nazis, 
who have learnt that occupied Norway, dependent on 
domestic ores, is a much poorer source of supply to them 
than the unoccupied Norway, which was still able to 
obtain ore from overseas. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Cotton.—Although the Exchange has 
not been available, a well attended street 
market has been held during the past 
week and in certain quarters a tolerably 


encouraging business has been done. 
Some buyers have only been replacing 
lost stocks, but fresh demand has been 
reported in several directions. The recent 


advance in raw cotton prices haa bee 

maintained. A steady demand has bee 

dealt with in yarns and buyers are press- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


CUSTOMARY STRONG POSITION 
REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


The one hundred and twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Bank of Montreal was held on December 2nd in Montreal. 


Mr Huntly R. Drummond (president of the bank), in the 
course of his address, said: It is with satisfaction I report that, 
notwithstanding the unusual times through which we are 
pasting, your bank continues in its customary strong position. 


At this time last year business was only just beginning to 
feel the impact of war conditions. To-day the usual economic 
indices no longer forecast the ebb and flow of business, because 
an overriding factor governs them all, namely, the mobilisation 
and the progressive utilisation of every asset the country 
possesses for the most intensive prosecution of the war of which 
this country is capable. We fully recognise the stake which is at 
issue. We know we are fighting for all we have and are, and our 
whole national economy is geared to that realisation. Of busi- 
ness generally it is sufficient to say that practically every phase 
of industrial and commercial activity is reflecting the intensity 
of our war programme. 


In Canada, 1940, upon the whole, has been a year of good 
crops. What in the final accounting may prove, perhaps, the 
largest crop of wheat in the history of the Dominion has been 
safely garnered. It is one of the very best we have ever had in 
weight and quality. 


Among the many changes of the past fifteen months has 
been the practically complete disappearance of Canada’s trade 
with Continental Europe, but, notwithstanding this, the total 
of our exports has shown a remarkable increase, largely, of 
course, through war orders, but partly because we are now 
trading in markets from which not only Germany but other 
European nations are excluded. Taking the figures for the 
twelve months ending September last, the latest available, in 
comparison with the same period a year earlier, our exports 
to all countries, excluding gold, have increased by 80 per cent. 
to $1,150,000,000, while our imports have risen by 46 per cent. 
to $1,005,000,000. Canada’s gold production, which in the past 
twelve months has amounted to approximately $200,000,000, 
is not included in these figures and should be added to our 
favourable balance of trade. 


So far as estimates are at present applicable to our expanding 
programme of production, it appears that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will spend close to $1,000,000,000 for war purposes alone 
during the current fiscal year. To this figure must be added 
non-war expenditures of $448,000,000, as provided for in the 
Budget. This formidable total is nearly three times the normal 
peace-time expenditure. 


While at the present time from the business standpoint 
Canada is on the crest of a wave, with employment higher 
than in any previous period and industrial output on a rising 
scale, we must not forget that there will be an aftermath, and 
it behoves us all, while contributing to the utmost in the 
prosecution of the war, to keep in mind the adjustments which 
will later beeome necessary. Economy in private and public 
expenditure should be practised to the utmost, and projects 
not relating to the war effort should be postponed to a time 
when they will not interfere with that effort and when the 
employment they afford will be needed. 


THE GENERAL MANAGERS’ ADDRESS 


Mr G. W. Spinney, as joint general manager, speaking on 
behalf of himself and Mr Jackson Dodds, said, in part: Im- 
portant changes in the balance-sheet are as follows: Our total 
assets amount to $961,300,000, compared with $1,025,500,000 a 
year ago. The decrease is represented in the main by a reduc- 
tion in our investment portfolio, as a result principally of 


redemptions at maturity of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment securities, 
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Quick assets total $663,200,000, or 75 per cent. of all liabilit 
to the public. 


Investments not exceeding market value carried at 


$462,000,000 show a reduction in the year of over $55,000,000, 
Current loans and discounts in Canada at $217,600,000 are 


$16,200,000 higher. This increase as at October 81st does not — 
properly indicate the maintained improvement in this depart- = 
ment. During the past twelve months the monthly average of 
our commercial loans has been $38,000,000 higher than in the - 
corresponding period of the previous financial year. This ex- 
pansion in our loaning figures comes chiefly under the headings | 


of loans to manufacturers, reflecting the higher levels of busi- 
ness activity, and agricultural loans arising out of the large 
carry-over of wheat. 

Deposits by the public at $749,800,000 are $52,000,000 lower 
than a year ago. 


HIGH VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Business conditions are now, of course, dominated by the 
demand for war supplies. The volume of industrial production 
is already higher than ever before and activity is widely spread 


throughout the country. The output of supplies is due to expand 
much further, and it is clear that we are rapidly approaching 
a position in which, by contrast with the past ten years, our 
principal problem will be the adequacy of the means of 


production. 


A large crop of high-quality wheat was harvested and sub- 
stantial sums are required to carry the crop until it finds a 
market. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates the yield 
of wheat for all Canada at 547,000,000 bushels, which, if 
realised, will make this the second largest crop on record since 


wheat growing started in Canada. 


The circumstances in which we meet this year do not favour 
a discussion of the business outlook. Canada’s resources are 
devoted to the single objective of winning the war, and are 
already engaged on an unprecedented scale. As the bank enters 
its one hundred and twenty-fourth year of operation we are 
determined to play our full part in this national effort, and 
we look forward with confidence to the achievement of victory, 


which is now the primary and all-important consideration. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS, LIMITED 





The forty-third ordinary general meeting of The Financial 
News, Limited, was held at the offices of the company, 20 


Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, on Tuesday, December 381, 1940. 


The chairman, the Rt. Hon. Brendan Bracken, P.C., M.P., 


said: We meet in a City scarred by Nazi arsonists. 


Their senseless bombings have damaged or destroyed some of 
the loveliest buildings in this old City. In coming to this meet- 
ing you have a good opportunity of witnessing the contempt 
of the people of London for Nazi terrorism. Savagery cannot 
break their spirit. It increases their sense of duty and their 


will to victory. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Our company has weathered the storm and is ready for fouler 
weather, May I say, without a trace of complaint, that the year 
through which we have passed was crowded by difficulties. 
Many members of our staff who were serving in the Territorial 
Army went off before war began. Others swiftly joined the 
Armed Forces of the Crown. We could not hope to replace these 
young men. All we could do was to supplement their sharply 
reduced incomes. In a complex business such as ours there is 
no way of quickly training substitutes. Those who are left 
behind solved our problems by shouldering a heavier burden 


of work. We are grateful to them. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


There are no significant changes in our balance-sheet. 


The reserve account stands at £100,000, and we propose to 
carry forward the sizeable sum of £98,281 17s. 6d. If our recom- 
mendations for dividends appear to you to be over-modest, 
please remember the truism that no business has ever been 


injured by having large reserves. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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OROVILLE DREDGING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS 
OPERATIONS CONTINUING SATISFACTORILY 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Oroville 
Dredging Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 
Motcombe, Dorset. 
Mr F. W. Baker, chairman of the company, said: Turning 
to the accounts, investments which stood in last year’s accounts 
at £418,340 now stand at £369,778, representing a reduction of 
£48,562, made up as follows: 
£8,309—the book value of Bulolo shares sold during the 
period. 

£35,578—the cost price of debentures in the Golden Queen 
Mining Company which, by agreement, have been con- 
verted into a note and is now shown under the heading 
of “‘ Loans to Mining Companies.” 

£4,675—being a payment received from Golden Queen during 

the period under review. 

The loan to Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, Limited, which 
stood in last year’s balance-sheet at £85,811, has been reduced 
by repayments to £26,310. Asnazu Gold Dredging, Limited, 
loan has been increased by £1,878 by further accrued interest 
and now stands at £42,197. Golden Queen Mining Company 
stands at £85,578. The total outstanding at September 30, 
1940, on loans represents a sum of £104,087. 

You will notice from the accounts that we have purchased 
and hold £25,000 worth of National War Bonds, and cash at 
bank and in hand now stands at £56,674, as against £48,709 
in last year’s accounts. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Dividends received from the company’s various holdings 
amounted to £56,557. Profit on shares realised and other credits 
in the profit and loss account amounted to £22,586. From the 
total credits of £79,148, after debiting all charges in London 
amounting to £6,824 and after making provision for income 
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and excess profits tax amounting to £28,488, the balance to the 
credit of profit and loss is £48,881. Adding the balance from 
the previous year of £150,584 and deducting the 

in December, 1989, and the interim dividend paid ‘n April, 1940, 
amounting to net £54,687, a balance of £189,678 is carried 
forward as at September 30, 1940. The directors recommend 
a final dividend for the year to September 80, 1940, of sixpence 
per share, less income tax at 7s. 6d. in the £, making, with 
the interim dividend of sixpence per share, 25 per cent. for the 
year. A reduction from 81} per cent. paid in the previous year 
to 25 per cent. for the period under review: this reduction 
being entirely due to increased taxation. 

Last year I pointed out that war conditions were likely to 
affect net profits in the future owing to the obligations that 
would fall upon us resulting from the war, and that we had 
set aside £14,000 as a provision to cover national defence con- 
tribution and excess profits tax, and that this provision only 
covered a six months’ period for excess profits tax. Whereas 
in this year’s accounts a provision of £20,000 has been made to 
the item of excess profits tax alone, and this amount only 
covers six months at the higher rate of 100 per cent., no 
national defence contribution being payable. 


SATISFACTORY OPERATIONS 


The directors’ report gives full information of our interests 
in Pato Mines (Colombia) Limited, Pato Consolidated, Nechi 
Consolidated, Asnazu Gold Dredging, Limited, Bulolo Gold 
Dredging Limited, Australian Deep Leads and Golden Queen 
Mining Company, with which I am sure shareholders will be 
well satisfied. The operations of our several interests are con- 
tinuing very satisfactorily for the current year, particularly 
at Pato Consolidated, where higher average values per cubic 
yard show a substantial increase in earnings based upon the 
results secured for the first six months of the coming financial 
year, and I am in a position to report that the new hydro- 
electric plant at Asnazu will be completed by the end of this 
month, and the new dredge, capable of digging four million 
cubic yards per annum, will be completed during 1941. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ing for the delivery of coarse counts. 
There have been indications of rather more 
activity in medium numbers in both 
American and Egyptian qualities. Trade 
in cloth for export has been of a miscel- 
laneous character and useful orders have 
been secured in printed and dyed fabrics 
for Java, light bleachers for Egypt and 
finishing styles for South America. Stan- 
dard makes have been in demand for the 
Dominions. 


Grains.—The market has been firmer 
on indications that the Canadian wheat 
production may be smaller than the official 
estimate. There are rumours that the 
damage done by rains may make necessary 


& revised estimate of the Argentine wheat 
crop. 


Rubber.—The demand for rubber was 
more active after the holidays, and prices 
showed a firmer tendency. Malayan ship- 
ments in December were 69,565 tons, an 
increase of 17,000 over the figure for 
November. Total shipmentf in 1940, at 
773,614 tons, were the highest on record. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies gene- 
rally are good, and enable substantial 
allocations to be made to the food and 
other oil-using industries. The outlook 
for the future supplies of linseed is satis- 
factory in view of the very large crop in 
Argentina, from which the British Control 
8 reported to be contemplating purchases. 

Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
rt the e us to be 
with 1,881,000 
tons on December 14th, and 1,078,000 
& year . In twelve 
months Plate “shdpenseis orioted of 


476,000 tons to Europe and 393,000 tons 
non-Europe (princiapally the United 
States), compared with 904,600 tons and 
422,000 tons in 1939. So far the exports 
of new crop have been very small and 
have included only infinitesimal quantities 
for Europe, but this is likely to improve 
in the coming weeks. The British Control 
is inviting offers for Indian linseed, and 
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substantial quantities of Indian groun 
nuts for early shipment. No trad® 
apparently is passing in Egyptian cotton- 
seed, while other oilseeds also are quiet 
and prices largely nominal. Arrange- 
ments are proceeding apace for the scheme 
of rationing animal feeding stuffs to 
come into operation on February Ist. 
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An analysis of the position of the National Debt on B ANK OF ENGL AND COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ! 
December $1, 1940, appears on page 60. = 
FLOATING DEBT RETURNS (€ millions) . 
——$—$—$—$—$—$—$$$ St 
= JANUARY 8, 1941 | 
Ways and 
Treasury eans | Trea- ISSUE DEPARTMENT * 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
ae De- | Float- £ £ ’ 
Date Bank | posits} ing Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 . 
Ten- Public} of by | Debt In Circin. ... 610,452,568} Other Govt. I Ge 
der | TP | Depts.| Eng |Banks In Bukg. De- Securities ... 615,395,866 | 
land partment 19,789,007; Other Secs.... 3,580,802 To 
tidinindstilisneapetetamisantnaplinitnte Silver Coin ... 8,232 To 
1939 Senna To 
Dec. 31 | 760.0 | 709.9 | 65.3 as -» 11535-2 Amt. of Fid. Te 
1940 __ _ | eR ,000,000 Teo 
Sept 21 | 836-0 Not available Gold Coin & 
» 1921-1 | 915) .. | 124-0 | 2136-7 Bullion (at 
Oct. 5 | 836-0 Not available | 168s. per oz. D © F. 
» 12 | 836-0 ” v0 fine) ......... 241,575 iy B 
» 19 | 886-¢ 8 3 slniveneensitilanes ieccnaeiinemalanie sesseeeseenenenees M 
» 26 | 840-0 | 1145-9] 69-0 | 7:7 |199-5 | 2262-2 630,241,575 630,241,575 Bankers’ .........++ Ge 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available oa seeeenenennsens x 
| ee ee ee ee ee, Seem OM a ey ee we { 
”- 36 lease iat BANKING DEPARTMENT Banking Depart. Secs. : : 
23 | 845 . mse de ee, oh ete oe teroky MeN en ne et re 
- 30 | e450 1238-6] 87-5] .. "| 269-5 124405 £ £ Discounts, ete. ...... B 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available Props.’Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .... 173,002,838 QE ...cccccecsccreece 
» 14 | 845-0 a a SR achasabnne 3,352,903 | Other Secs. : DOOR nec crccccssvcesece M 
» 21 | 845-0 <a ne Public Deps.* 15,883,384 | Dises.,ete.... 5,522,995 Banking depart. res.... T 
» ae 2151.8 | 86°0 | 50°5 | 838-0 | 2626°3 ————— | Securities ... 21,234,420 
TD Other Deps. : racers “Proportion ” ......... 
TREASURY BILLS Bankers ... 130,315,324 : 26,757,415 M 
Other Accts, 56,246,219 | Notes......... [999868 (Oe a 
(£ millions) —————. | Gold & Silver * Government debt is £11,015,100; 
Per 186,561,543 | Coin ......... 801,570 | £14,553,000. ¢ Fiduciary issue raised from 
Amount Cent. eee ane eee millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. | 
Date of Average | Allotted 220,350,830 220,350,830 b 
Seater Offered! APPHed) s notted os one * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- NATIONAL SAVINGS 
for jARette Rate | Sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. AT 
paar nmmert eet CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2%% t 
Sept. "27 65-0 | 131-9] 65-0 |20 6-33 81 THE WEEK'S CHANGES ND BSCRIPTIONS t 
Oct. it 65-0 | 1225 | 65-0 /20 4-63) 42 (£ thousands) BONDS SUBS : 
” 65-0 127-0 65-0 |20 4-60 37 ad J N 
» 18] 650] 1208] 65-0 |20 4-61) 36 Compared with (£ thousands) D 
» 25 | 650] 1353] 65-0 |20 4-41) 30 ial Oates i. ssbapdiaatnineenbianaetes 
Nov. 1] 650] 1473] 650/20 411) 25 — ee er oe Last . at Ae % Def.| 24% | 3% Sav . 
” 8 65:0 | 139-6 65-0 |20 436) 31 Week Year Veek ende N.8.C. A ’ , , 
» 15] 650] 1408] 650/20 456 32 sitnisiaaietietadaiieinninaiel  nietadadaliaetines Bonds | Bonds | Bonds } 
» 22) 65-0) 131-8] 65-0 [20 6-15) 41 COMBINED LIABILITIES re ere 
: 29 65-0 | 152-2 65-0 |20 5-23 20 Note circulation ......... 610,453|— 5,402)+ 74,321 —— ne ‘ 
Dec. 6] 650] 1407] 65-0 |20 1-99] 54 Deposits: Public ...... 15,883|— 1.685|— 11/970 —. ° seeeeeens — aan arg 
‘ ” 13 65-0 144-0 65-0 (20 1-25 3: Bankers. ... | 130,315) — 50,710/4+ 14,596 , ae 4'817 4929 20°778 
Ca 65-0 | 130-8 650 |20 215) 38 Others ...... 56,246/4+ 3,376/4 13,745 i bret. 3°351 4'548 18°738 
» 27] 650] 1438] 65-0 /20 1-52) 31 - _——— — wet haem 3175 | 2'567 9583 
1941 : ‘ Total outside liabilities.. | 812,897|— 54,421|+ 90,692 a a ee voes | 3119 | 11894] 
Jan. 3 65-0 | 133-3 65-0 {20 2-03 38 Capital and rest ......... 17,906) + 21\— 48 fe Seis , , 11,9395 6.854 t 
COMBINED ASSETS ethan theeshenliedes tiene artesian . © 6 aeeeeeees oe ee ’ ’ 
—C—C“="n" ; ee ea ean 
On January 3rd applications at £99 15s. per cent. Govt. debt & securitiest | 799,414) — 51,713)+ 96,004 1, 26% 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wedeesiay, Discounts and advances 6,523) — 7 3\— 782 Total to date | 204,143*) 202,726°/452,7961§ 6,864 
— and Friday of following week were mae yay eeeses 24,815] — 2,618 _ ane a 
; accepted as to about 38 per cent. of the amount Siver coin in issue dept. 5|— 3|— o *58 weeks. ft 29 ks. § Including £8,940 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. Coin and gold bullion... 1,043] — 99] ~ 103 aie lee t weeks. § g £8,940, J 
ee at s 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for R ‘ ares a ————— | — - 
on Monday and Saturday were accepted in full. es. OF notes and coin in I ed by the Treas r 
£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on ., banking depsrtment.. | 20,591/+ 5,304)/— 24,422 to ——, a ee Ee of a total valor j 
January 10th. For the week ending January 11th Proportion” (reserve of £25,673,880. From the beginning of the campalgs ( 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the to outside liabilities in up to December 31st, principal of Savings Certificates t 
maximum amount of £15-0 millions. Bankg. dept.) ......... 10-1% 1+ 4-1%|— 14-0% to the amount of £26 $22,000 has been repaid. I 
i SEEM Tire TORE CR . t 








THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


| Available 














































































| Appropriation Preceding Year 
' E Year Total Deprecia- Net for 
Company Endin, Profit ti 
Profit Jistribu- 
g - ont | Disriba- |! pret. | Ord. | Ord.| Free | +or— || ‘Total | Net | Ord. 
| Div Div. % | Reserves in c/f Profit Profit % 
£ £ | % 
Breweries : : | . P ™ : . . . , 
Ansells oeey saehswlinibes Sept. 30 834,254 ats $92,750 | 643,677 | 17,500 350,000 | 174 25,000 | + 250 799,435 453,178 174 
= 
Bajoe Kidoel ............... Mar. 31| 20,255 .- | 18,960 | 51,627 4| 5 ‘ 
XR. Eat, of Java... | June 30 | 74,133 5,040 | ai'ses | 40.754 * or'5%0 3 bi t “Sis eri om | Nl 
Peel Ri i 2 | 
aa "rent a & Mineral | June 30 19,404 | 18,001 28,695 12,960 | 6t i + &# 17,814 13,654 6t | 
ee Nov.30 | 67,495 | 67,495 | 94,242 || 40,200] 12500] 5 : 
Lanes. Cotton Corp. ©... Oct. $1} 631,595 | 155,000 | 207/820 | 547;100 || 68/430 | 125°647| 731] 180,000 | + 46.257 36582 352/807 4 : 
Ya Ashdown Investment ...... Nov, 30 42,989 cs | 24,922 32,136 | 
z , ° i ’ ~-o- Va, . | +7 1 3 2 ee 4 
Kio Claro Investment ...... Nov. 30 | 161,634 - | 69,881] 163,550 | 35,124 31427 $ ia + 2/880 78,706 6 
i eae : | 
ie British American Tobacco Sept. 30 | 4,865,442 .. {4,865,442 | 7,139,573 || 55 , 104f , 
Dictograph Telephones ... | Aug. 31 | " 33,546 io 20,013 |” 26,482 ee | 28025 | H'| 500 | + siaes et eT 7 | 
Ao es ae. mmreon Oct. 31 916,706 4,458 18,701 $2,185 3,652 12,512 | 1 ae + 2,587 17,004 1 2 
Moulder Line...----"".-"| Dee. 31 | 00,006 | asateon | Sxaat | 222079 || ghg7e| a9078| 14) 16,000 | + 0-767 23505 | 7 } 
lade , : ; : 75, 375 710 | 7 Vs : 
Lister (R. 4 A.) & Co eer Sept. 30 | 139,293 he 97,077 | 173,038 |} 11,025 66,150 | 16 $5,000 | > S008 119,183 132'501 16 
Turner and New a sort 30 2,136,726 188,796 |1,005,214 | 1,071,977 ’ : 1,727,453 | 950,615 | 15t | 
- ’ , ae 52 
isk Foheese 10 nae. 1,088,336 | 1,521,803 1,820,185 | 1,820,135 | old? 
Week to Jan. 11, 1941 16 10,668 495 8,126) 11,766 963 6,782) ... 317| + 64 10,619 8,677 












(2 t Free of income tax. (a) Not including share bonus of 1 in 8. (b) Free of South African Income Tax. 
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January 11, 1941 -THE ECONOMIST es 
NATIONAL 
OVERSEAS BANK — OF BULGARIA, BANK OF PORTUGAL 


RETURNS 


id latest returns of the Bank 
eb fo 
Hee, rth, 1989 oat Age 13th, 1940; Denmark 


- 27th; Netherlands 
a Tren; Sas 18th ; 
May 1 8th; Switzerland, wileerinnd, of dons 15th 
June 22nd ; : Greece, of June 29th 
October 5th ; Estonia, of October 
— = of LZ aoth Hi ; 
oumania, ° ’ 
ireraational Settlemen ot” te. 
Argentina, of Dec. fier: "Jugosiavia, 
of . 28th; Prague and Australia, of Jan 
4th, 1941. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $'s 


& 


ey 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 
° RESOURCES 
to'd Certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 
Total reserves........+++« 
Tota. cash reserves ... 













Ee? 


BIG BOIS 


* 


ge: 5E88 


= 
vr 


Total U.S. Govt. sees. 1 
Total bills and secs, ... ° 
Total resources...» 0- 
itl RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND | [ves other assets ... | 20-81) 92-90) 84-34) 84°55 
ABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren. 884 Million £N.Z.’ LIABILITIES 
Excess mr. bank res. ... 400 Z.’ Notes in cireulation ... | 19-20} 20-05) 28- 22-84 
Mr. bank reserve dep. poe mn Deposits : Government é a a inet mn 
Govt. deposits ......... ov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov 5 : : 
Total deposits ......... . 28, 1 Others ...... 6-02) 6- 6-22; 6-90 
Total Habilities ......... ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Reserve ratio .....,...... 55-6%|58-7%/58 3% )56-8% 
Reserve ratio ..........+. Gold and stg. exch....... 2-80} 11-62) 11-78) 12-08 
Advances to State ...... 1 28 28-01) 26-94 
BANKS AND TREASURY Investments ............ 3-28) 3:46) 3-77] 3-77 
a . at 
Monetary gold stock ... ILITIES 
Treas. and bk. currency Bank Notes ............. 17-39) 20-23) 20-20) 20-70 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Demand lIiabs.: State | 2-13) 5-56) 6-35) 6-46 
LIABILITIES Banks and others ...... 14-21] 15-52) 15-43] 13-40 Million rupees 


Money in circulation ... 
Treas. cash and dep. ... 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Dec, | Oct. | Oct. | Dee. 
6, 9, 23, 4, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
8,646} 8,800] 8,890) 9,162 
14,516} 15,527) 15,599) 15,891 
9,748) 11,770} 11,991) 11,967 
3,030} 3,244) 3,317) 3,259 


18,824} 21,238) 21,643) 22,131 
5,237| 5,353) 5,355) 5,365 





Dec. | Dee. 





4, 11, 
SSETS 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 
+ Reserve: Gold ...... 225-7 kt ya Loans, total ............ 
Other ...... 57-8 69- 6] 83-0) 47-4 Investments ............ 
t Securities............... 232-4] 574-9] 580-3) 579-8 Reserve with F.R. bks. 
LIABILITIES Due from domestic bks 
Note circulation......... 226-1] 383-6] 338-1) 343-4 LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 43+°7| 77-5] 77-2) 41-1 Deposits : Demand 
Chartered banks 218-4] 222-8| 233-9 234-4 TID vivvinkece 
7 Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign roe noes 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 








8,672! 9,410! 9,454) 9,510 


Reserves to sight liabs. |30-6%|27-9%/27-9% |27-8% 


534; 529) 520) 447 











EXCHANGS RATES 


MONTHLY TABLES 


As there is no change in the rates quoted, the usual monthly 
tables will not be published this month. 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
January 2nd and January 8th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4-86) 4-02}-3}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Can. $ (4-86) 4-43-47; 
mail transfers, Ras ath, i) fos. (25-22}) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-168) 16-85-95. 
Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-00-17-18; mail transfers, 16-90-17.15. Ned. E. Ind. Fi. 
(12-11) 7-58-62 ; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl) 7°58-62; mail 
transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1764-4. Vort ese Esc. (110) 99-80-100-20, 
Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. ppine (peso), 8-09-12; mail 


transfers, 8-09-13, 
Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 
5 ont pm.-par. Canada, } cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
ore pm.-par. Batavia, 14 cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 



































Par of 
London Exchange| Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 6, | Jan. 7, | Jan. 8, 
™ ‘per £ ipa 194 1941. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Buda (@) (d) 
Rares me os sa{| 3594 1G2e | iGo | shee | hee dooig)| 200%(9) 
a 200°( 200° 9 
200°(9) 9) rt al aoa 316° 


Sofa, Lev ...| 673-66 | 815° | 315° 
Helsingtors, Mk! 193-23 | 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 | 180 210 180-210] 180-210 


Alexandria, Pst| 974 978-4 O7I-4 | 97-4 | O7E-4 | O71 
aeee : i dB: sB.st0) 40 i500 13.50) tia 
£ 
Athens, — a 615 ) £200) sang) 515 , Br 515° 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 ( ) | 
India, Rup. . #184. 1 ot - 1 i 4 17H 
1 
Be | een aya a 
Valera a ov! 3 i) 8 1 3 
spate] ars] i | | 4 
seeridee, $| 51d. ve rt 2a ai z 
‘ - Bs - i 3 
eens | | = 'sk. 





Manch’ter 13,682 13,197 498318 578361 So’th’ pton 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to 


ee | | ee] ee | 


Jan. | Jan. | Dee. | Dee. 
6, 4, 30, 28, 
1940 | 1941 | 1939 | 1940 




















"331 39,900 “ara 
971 36,289 39,003 
Liverpool | 5,746 7,045 261724 284924 Dublin® .. 








3,889 $13,618 313,720 
89 | 3.014 





* December 30, 1999, and December 29, 1 1040. 
} Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 1940.; sip December 8,10 


nued since Decem 
Oe nad RATES, LO! LONDON 
cn remained Jan. 2nd and — oe 8th : — 


le-1 
mite oe ee 
Short Short ian ee Deak doped 
- GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 1688. 0d. per 
-* Lond a, cian standard ounce have been as follows :-~ 
"in "Cash Two Mon Date Cash Two Months 


ay tae 
ecneseate 23 an. edreoeeia 
as sesiemnee oi t » | iaensindiel zat es 



























1941 
Cents 
pigs savadanba 0 Pe p G 
Seo pathvese 5-O5{c)| 5-O5(c)| 6-054 5 5-0) 
BE PON 40-05 | 40°05 | 40°06 | 40 40-08 
Ljapeokes 23:85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23- 23-83 
85-930 | 86-000 | 86-000 | 86- 86-125 
23-45— | 23-45- | 23-45- | 23- 23-45- 
48(b 486 48(0) 
vébpedeeers 95-48 os-eet o:008 - i= 
5-06 5-05 5-05 5 5°06 
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Price, | Ch’ge 


THE ECONOMIST 
LONDON ‘ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIE 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 









































Prices, Prices, Yield 
Year 1939 Year 1940 Name of Security - Jan. Ki 
High | Low High | Low 1941 | $1," 
British £ 8. d. 
61 77 68 SL » sasecaseboas 77 +4)3 4 
107 98 111 103 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ll ied $12 
a ne 98 Conv. 2% 1943-45 ...... 98 cde ae 
6} 90 1 Do. 24% 1944—49...... 100 wert eee 
90 eet 103 97 Do. 8% 1948-53. ...... 103 oo | 828 
oof 1035 | 94 Do. 34% after 1961 104 +} 3 7 
112 103 112 of Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... 108 +4/2.71 
87 92 86 Fund. 24% 1956-61 ..... 92} st ee 
93 87 92 Fund. 23% 1952-57 ... 98 ae BOS 
95 87 99 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ...... 994 wa Pes 
1 1 114 105% || Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...... 114 «ww te 8 
94 102 98 Nat. D. 2}% 1944-48 101 ese 37 
96 91 102 95 Do. 3% 1954-58 ...... 101 wv Pao 
a a 1 100 War Bds. 243% Be 100 bd 3 : 
1 102 112 105 Victory Bonds 4% ...... vee 
~ fos 101 oe War L. 3% 1955-59 ... || 101 oe: ee 
98 86 103 93 War L. 34% * 1952... |] 1033 +413 8 
83 73 8 Local Loans 3% ......... 90 +4/3 6 
87 764 04 8 Redemption Hg ssse-00 04} +4;8 4 
91 101 97 Austria 83% 1933-53 100xd| +%/3 0 
64 554 71 5 India 23% — ...sseseeveneee 71 + 3 10 
90 78 7 82 TD, Gy sve ccsvssecsecs 97 +113 12 
115} | 1044 115 105 Do. 44% 1958-68 ... || 111% se) 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
106} 95 1074 | 101 Austria. 5% 1945-75 ... || 105 $8 12 
108 102 112 105} 4% 1953-58 ... || 112 217 
112 108 110 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 108 ue | 828 
103 92 105 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 105 +1]317 
110 102 108} | 103 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 107 ae 
Co Ss 
1114 | 104 110} | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 ... || 107 i 
81% 72 8 78 CART, «cna cabecseahes 854 +4 }3 10 
93 864 } 874 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64.. || 93 « 18 9 
102 95 104 97 mates. 84% dno’ 102 $ 7 
reign Governm 
92 71 Argen. 44% , Stg. Bds. ... S84xd| +14,5 7 
35: 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... an a AT 
23 9 Chile 6% "(1929) 0.0.04 -. |10 14 
45 12 China 5% (1913) .....-... 3 +2 aS 
Egypt Unified 4% ...... ove 419 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln....... on 
Japan 5$% 1930 ......... Seaxd +2 15 0 
Portuguese 3% . ........+ 60xd| +14 | 5 0 
Spanish 4% .............+. 45xd| +1 | 8 16 
Prices, Last two Price, | Ch’ge 
Year 1940 Dividends Name of Security - = Jan. 7, 
High | low || @ ©) © 1941 |31,*40) 2942 
% Railways 8. 
10 3t st | IBA. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 ve Nil 
9} 4 Can. Pac. Com. $25. ... s < il 
52 22 She lga at. Westerns ( _~ ee 34 +13 10 5 9 
1034 58 || 2b0| Se 5% Cons. Prf. 86 +2)516 0 
80 344 || Be 2h LINER bo, Pref. 1955 . 50 -- 110 0 0 
60 20 4 ¢ 2a Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 343 +111 12 0 
24 9 Nile lke tie comisvereusnecls 14 +¢ 10 14 6 
214 4c] 264 4% Pf. 1923............ 38 +110 8 0 
70 35 2 b 2a dink cal cn aialnns 51 oo 17 24°6 
ot | 24 || ibe] g0||Lon Trans *O* ss | 1400 8 
22 7 Nile lie thern Def. ............ 10 + |11 12 0 
79 e 5 c| Ma Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ...... 4 +1 |10 15 0 
104 24a) 2d i Ws aitieaind +21519 0 
and 
67/9 | 47/@# 74a) 10 }|| Alexanders £2 £1 pd 58/9xd| +9d.| 519 0 
3424 | 81 6 a| 6 b/|/ Bank of England Stk. 340 +1/311 0 
7 4 446 34 @|| Bk. of Australasia os 36 8 8 
£51 £43, 8 ¢ 8 ¢|| Bk. of Montreal $100 £47 +£1/)319 Oe 
30/9 | 19/- 5 b 5 @|\ Bk. of N. Zealand £1 28/9 {|+1/3 | 512 O« 
73/3 | 46/ 7 a| 7 b/|| Barclays Bank £1 ...... 66/6 |+6d.)4 4 0 
94 5t 5 b| 5 @)\Chtd. of India £5......... 83 +4/5 0 0 
52/- | 45/- 5 a 5 b District B. £1 fy. pa. 47/6 << 44:4 8 
£95 £52 £236| £24 || Hongkong . $125 || £764 -- 1610 6 
54/6 | 30/- 6 b 6 a|| Lloyds £5, =e. ates 49/- - 1418 0 
8? ot ita 74 © || Martins £20, £2} pd. .. 7% ise Loe 
85/- | 68/- 8 b| 8 a@|| Midland £1, fy. pd... 80/- ae ae a 
58 4 5 a 5 b}\ Nat. Dis. £2 ee c 5axd| + 417 0 
324 23 8 b| 8 a|\N. of Ind. £25, £12} pd 314 —#16 7 0 
69/9 39/- 7b 7% @|| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. .. 61‘- j+1/ 419 0 
444 885 a b al Bk. of Scot 410 i an 
48/6 | 29/- 33a 6 || Union Discount £1 ...... 42/6xd/+2/3 | 414 0} 
85/- 46/- 9b 9«@ —— £4, £1 pd 74/- 417 0 
243 15 50 b| 40 a}! Alliance £1, f 224 +1)4 0 0 
13% 6/-b| 4/64@)| Atlas £5, £1} pd.......... 10 33 5 5 O 
80/7] 45/7%)| 2/-b| 1/6a|| Gen. Accdt, £1, 5/— pd. || 67/6 |+2/6|5 3 9 
16 10/-b| 10/-a || Lon. & . 2 } +4#})4 5 0 
16 # || t25 6| t22)@/| Pearl (£1), fy. pd...... 13 i Tan Os 
15 9 6/-a| 6/-—6 || Phenix £1, fy. pd. ...... 12 ee b we 
28% 16 +84-075¢ +12}a || Prudential £1 A. ......... 20 a te. hs Oe 
8 19 b Royal Exchange th 7 oe 429 
8 5} 8/36} 38/3 @|| Royal £1, 12/6 pd. . 7 +414 2 0 
7 4} 1324) 136 )|| Sun Life £1, fy. pd...... 5 - 1500 
Investment rusts 
188 135 6b) 4 Debenture . Stk. ... || 139 740 
187 153 8 b| 5 Invest. Trust Def. ...... 160 8 2 6 
1654 | 137 2 ar.9 Trustees Corp. Ord. 139} 720 
175 1404 6b) 4 United States Deb. 150} 612 0 
Breweries, &c. 
125/6 | 96/: 15 a| T15 Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 115/- - 18 9 6 
57/6 | 38/6 13 6b 8 Charrington £1............ 44/6 ey Ee 
57/6 | 86/3 ll b 5 Courage DT ss sneiie 46/- +64/7 00 
70/3 46/- 10 b 6t Distillers Ord. £1......... 65'9 i+1/- | 419 oO 
83/- | 45/- || ll @| 14 Guinness Ord. £1......... W/- |-1/-|7 2 9 
76/6 | 47/- 744) 15 b|| Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 69/- |+1/-|611 0 
74/- | 50/- 8 a| 13 Mitchells & Butlers £1.. 64/- | +64/611 0 
52/9 | 30/6 6 a@| il Votny Combe Def. £1 || 45/3 | +6d/710 0 
ron, Coal 
50/- | 28/6 7b 4 Babcock & Wilcox £1 40/- [+744] 51 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢| 10 Baldwins 4/—............ 4/ 8 ~ 7 : 
52/3 35/5 14g 3} @|| Bolsover 40/~ a 710 0 
84/74) 13/14)| 10 &| +5 @/|| Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— 25/74 517 0 
8/9 3/6 6b 4a mmell 6/6 714 0 
24/73} 11/3 5 >| 8 @||Colvilles Ord. £1 19/44 8 5 O 
28/1}/ 12/6 10 ¢ 7 e Long Ord, £1 17/6 8 0 0 
(a) Interim dividend. (>) Final dividend. c) Last two d 
(g) Worked on 224% basis. (¢) Annas per share om ot 
(m) —> bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) on 1.537 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve.  (p) Yield worked 











ield worked to average redem 








(a) ©) © 
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Name of Security 
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5 b a|| Coats, J. & P. £1......... --3d 
7 ¢ a|| Courtaulds £1 ............ +3d 
5 b a we 
Tte ¢ oe 
t10 ¢ ¢c +734 
10 ¢!| 10 c|}| Associated Elec. £1...... 
15 b 
10 b| 5 a@}| Callenders £1............. 
7h a 
10 ¢}| 10 ¢|) English Electric £1 ...... 
20 ¢| 20 e¢|| General Electric £1...... 
746 
5 b 
10} ¢ a 
3¢0| 2¢a)|| Edmundsons £1 ......... a 
140 eeeeee see 
5 b| 2a|| Lancashire Elec. £1...... +7 
445; 2b¢a/|/| North-East Elec. £1...... +7 
6 b Northmet Power £1 . +1/3 
53d Scottish Power £1 ...... ons 
5 b 
80 ¢c| 15 ¢}|| Austin 5/— .............. ove 
6 ¢|} 7c} B.S.A. Ord. £1............ endl 
6 b| 4 a|| Bristol Aero. 10/- ...... ead 
124 ¢ ose 
t12¢c¢ +3d 
5 c| 6 e¢|| Ford Motors £1 ......... san 
1746 —6d 
24a Lucas, J. (£1) ............ ibs 
25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1 ...... +1/3 
7 c Morris Motors 5/~ Ord ove 
@| 15 6|| Rolls-Royce £1 ......... ‘ 
22} 
4c} 65 c}|| Furness, Withy £1...... ee 
2a| 6$0)|P. & O. Def. £1 ......... eo 
5 ec ai 
Nile 
6¢ 4 c|| Allied Sumatra £1 ...... 
2a 4 b|| Anglo-Dutch £1 ......... oan 
74b 24 a || Jokai (Assam) £1 ....... +6d 
6b 4a PW acskes be 
6b 3 @|| Rubber Trust £1......... 
9e¢ 5 ¢ || United Serdang 2/—.... 
Oil 
20 ¢ 5 ¢ || Anglo-Iranian £1......... +1/3 
1736} 12a bas 
16 b 5 a|\| Burmah Oj] £1............ a 
5 ¢| 244 || Shell Transport £1 ...... +3/- 
7ta 746 - |} 60/ sn 
746 5 a on 
5 b| Nila|| Barker (John) £1......... ae 
m29 cj} 30.9¢ || Boots Pure Dru +1/3 
84 db 8 a|| Brit. Aluminium e. $e 
94 ¢ |¢17}4 ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ... —6d 
7 a| 10 6)|| British Oxygen £1 ...... jae 
4¢ 4 ec || Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . +1 
11ga@| 15 0|| Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 ... sale 
9 e] 12 e|| Dunlop £1.................. 
Nile Nile || Elec. & Mus. —_ 10/- 
25 b| 15 a|| Ever Ready Co. 5/-...... 
6 b 3 a|\ Forestal Land £1. ates 
20 b 74 a || Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 ... 
15 a) 10 b)\\ Gestetner (D.) 5/— ...... 
5 @| 20 6|| Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 
5 b 2 a@|| Harrods £1 ............... oes 
5 b 3 a)|| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1...... +38d 
Nile 34¢ || Imp. Smelting £1 ...... eee 
71530| +7}a\|\ Imp. Tobacco £1 ....... eee 
$2.25¢ | $2. Inter. Nickel n.p.......... —+t 
54b| Nila|| Lever & Unilever £1 tee 
10 ¢ 5 a Lenton Betck £1 -sdoa ll +2/6 
15 b 5 a)| Lyons (J.) Ord. £1. ...... vee 
b| 15 @ aa 
1246 5 @|| Metal Box £1 ............ ees 
7¢a te SES +1/3 
6 db 23a Jun 
15 b 8 a|| Ranks Ord. 5/—.......... eee 
1246} 2$a/| Spillers Ord. £1 ......... —1/3 
a; 10 }/|| Tate and Lyle OE... si.ests +3d 
5 b 5 a@|| Tilling, Thos. £1 ......... +1/10% 
20 ¢ 5 e || Triplex Safety G. 10/-... ove 
10 a@| 1330 || Tube Investments £1 ... +1/8 
82a@| 11} || Turner & Newall£1 . +2/6 
5 a 74 6 || United Dairies £1......... ote 
22h o —1/3 
6 c| 6 ¢|| Wall Paper Def. £1 vee 
50 b| 20 a|| Woolworth Ord. 5/— 
Mines 
95 c| 95 ce || Ashanti Goldfields 4/-... —1/3 
as “a3 Corp. Rs.9 ...... iia 
a b +1/3 
95 @| 90 b|| Crown Mines10/— ...... + ty 
like ite ibccatheas os 
@| 11306 /|) Randfontein £1 .......... + 
25 a| 15 b|| Rkohana Corp. £1 ...... tf 
10 @| 10 b eee 
75 a| 70 b|| Sub Nigel 10/~............ eee 
5/6 2/6a sas 
Nil N +h 


ee wee. 
oma anaes ry 
Income Tax. 


a 2} per cent. basis. (q) Worked on 65% basi t Free of 
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January II, 1941 


Dec. $1, Jan. 7, 
1940 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc, 


1941 


s. ad. 8. 4, 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Ve. 26 9 27 0 
Bae. Cen. Ss Er eee Sueiveens 1467 ice 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London ocr, 2-6 266 
Barley, Eng. +» @V., percwt 21 6 oe 
ae 14 6 we 

La Plata, 486 Ib.,’fo.b. 12 14 12° 14 
Rice omy hy 2 per ewt.fo.b. ‘ cn 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ilb.— i 
4 48 

English long #1408 -..e.o- sf .. 2 e2 

Imported hinds ................ 5 4 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... $ $ . : 

se wbiaiaiiaii 44 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 0 80 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green 1 6 118 6 
BUTTER ( ont Al cane 
per es 143 0 148 O 
OneeSs ioee cwt.)— 
Sa seossiasatsiieses,- Ge 2 ee 
BS -— 099 2 98 2 
Coven “(per i" 
Genin, teseeeesiereeseeeeeere BF 9 81 O 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr.c. &f. — ..........5 Nom. Nom. 
Costa Rica, medium to good . 13 os 
sees ( r 120)—English ......... 82 6 382 6 
r cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 
POTAT E8 (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward sabi il 2 34 
SUGAR anny 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm 

e.L.f. U.K./Cont. ...... 6 ? 

FINED LONDON— 

Granulated, 2 bags ...... 40 6 40 6 

Granulated, 2 cwt. 
domestic consumption ...... 12 81 
West India Crystallised ...... { = : 7 : 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — ' 
Indian stemmed and un- 0 8 0 5 
ee seecaerenigstiect : : ee 

esian, stemmed and un- 

CIEE cictecsicuncocinat a6 . 3 8 

TEXTILES 
ae ule Ib.)— : d. 
a in ceakacten 8-58 8-60 

os I, ‘a ndedentant 12-19 12-13 
vitae” Hd Twist..... 15:74 15°82 
» 40's Weft . 16-99 17-07 
- 60’s Twist (E 26-40 26-50 
Cloth, $2 in. Printers. ue yds. 4; “4a. &. 

16x 16, 32’s & 50’s...... 24 0 24 8 


{3 a. ». 
import duty and delivery 
Dec. 31, 
1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents 
t, Cc : May la 87} 
a Winn o BERT cccccccce 74 
ze, Chicago, May ...........++++ 3: 
Oats, Chicago, May.........-..+++++ 
Rye, Chicago, May 47 
mnenié one DGB, cccciseresse 44; 
 Vonnediieit <ansbsoenehinte 12-00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ............ 50-10 
» NY., 8906 ....0.cccseeecereeces 5°35 


r ton net ae or jute sacks, Seas 1s. 9d., “aaa 1s. 6a. on ohn. 


ee 
19 x 19,8 aoe” 
. a aie? _— 


eile aks 
Livovien BK 
Pernau HD . 

- {per ton)—Manilla, ‘spot 


ora’ (per ton on 
. Nov.-Dec. (new) bene 


Coven 5 Ib. cops. Seiad 
/40 Hessians, tea , 
8) Hessians, per yd. . 


SIBAL (per ton)—African, , Dee 
woot Ib. 
(per ee 


Bolenten blackfaced, greasy ... 
Australian serd. fleece, 70's ...... 
pe send serd. average snow white 
scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 

Tops— © 

64’s warp .... 

56’s super carded . 

48’s average carded 

44’s prepared . 


MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 
IRON AND STEEL (Der ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough .... 
Steel rails, en, a ee 
Tinplates teeanat fc. 14. 20) .. 


Ve oie ARN ae 


“THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


26/0/0  26/0/0 


27/0/0 27/0/0 


Sn con” 
On aac 
ae 
BS” som” 
“2? of pom 


d. «4. 
0 381 


6 3 
44 27 
0 128 
312 6 312 
290 


co 
— 
” 60 to oe aro 
S2eo can™ Bess e3s 


2900 6. 
20 9 20 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper (c)}—Electrolytic ...... = ps +e s ” -. 
Tin—Standard cash _.......... 257 ‘9 "0 oe? i 9 
Three months ......... 60/0/0 260/0/0 
Lead (d)—Soft foreign, — 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot...... 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots ail oo iad ns 2° ae eos 
Nickel, home delivery ......... 195 ‘0 10 195/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............++ 87/0/0 87/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz. . by e. on 0 ‘ 
Quicksilver ........+... per 76 Ib.4 4310/0 4890 
GOLD, per fine ounce . 168 ‘6 168 6 
siLve (er ounee)— 
O11l*% O11% 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


Dec. 31, Fan. 7, 
1940 S«1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ear Se ate sate th 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, 


less 5% Ib. 2 


to ton—{a). 

a. d. 
4-ton loads and upwards per ton “4 8 
net......... perton 59/5/0 59/5/0 


area, 


8. 4. 
49 «6 


* 
63 2 6 
Am per ton 9/17/6 9/19 /0 
Nitrate of Soda ge per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 


Gs San tat ad its chndsesetinicns cases 12/10/0 12/10/0 
HIDES (per Ib. s dos @. 

English & Welsh Market Hides— - . 

Best heavy ox and helfer ...... on on 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— ot ee 

Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib,.............+ 3 : 3 : 

Shoulders .............0+scsseeceeees 2 0 2 0 

Dressing Hides — s 4 e 4 
PETROLEUM PRODU gal.) 

Motes Some. fant & Wales 1 9 

® Vv. vane ag , ° itt Q lit 

= a x} 
(0) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex toad tank 1 6} 1 6 
Fuel ofl, in bulk, ex instal 
Thames— 
SORNGID: diets Go mpenidines roe 0 at 0 at 
aad abel 
ROSIN (per cakenhaaiits qunens 2/0/0 30/00 
RUBBER ( Ib.) Oe Beg & 

St. smoked sheet ......... 1 Of 1 Si 
SHELLAC (per ton)}—TN Orange 87/10/0 87/10/0 — 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per aon 

» TAW cee 41/10/0 41/10/0 

Rape, crude . 44/5/0 44/5/0 

ivan amis. mn $1/2/6 81/2/6 

Coconut, crude ..... 28/2/6 28/2/¢ 

“Palm ..... J 19/15/0 19/15/0 


18/15/0 18/180 
® 11/0/0 


9 


5/0! 5 
5/5/06 /5/0 


7/0/0 7/0/0 
11/11/83 11/11/38 


18/15/0 18/15/0 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Jan. 7, 
1941 


Cents 





Dee. 31, Jan. 7, 
1940 1941 
pag reo ty )—cont. Cents Cents 
iter, it St. Louis, spot...... 7°25 7°25 
miso GELLANEOUS ioe ~ 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, J 5-06 4-85 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No. 7 .... 5} 53 
Santos, NO. 4 .........-ceceeeee 7h 7 
, N.Y., Am. mid., spot. 10-63 10-60 
Cotton, Am. mid., Jan, . 10-81 10-37 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., ‘Jan. . 6-14 6°36 
Lard, Chicago, Jan. 4-424 5-125 


Dee. 31, 


1940 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont, Cents 
Petroleum, Mid. 


-cont. crude, per 


rire. 20h 


8 NY. 96 deg., me & Sem) 


x ainded of siege 100... 


2-90 
0-73} 
171-8 


“© Price ts at buyers’ premises. 


Jan. 7, 


1941 
Cenis 


102 
20% 
20% 
2-91 
0-714 
72-8 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 


Int. Pay- | Prev. 
Company +Fisal Total| able | Year 
% % % 
BAN 
Alexander’s i cint 10 t| 17% 173 
Barclays Bank ‘‘A’’.. 5 t| 10 |Feb. 8} 10 
” “Braco” 7 t| 14 |Feb. 8) 14 
Clydesdale Bank ...... aie 16 16 
Coml. Bk. of A 34° 34 * 
District Bank ‘‘A’’ and 
FE. ss ae wlis ilpinn eal it 18} 18} 
Martins SE - atseasait tT} 15 15 
Munster & Leinster Bk. |$10p.a.|_ ... ‘io 
National unt ‘A’ 5 t| 10 
. ‘B’ | 17%] 26 
Provincial of Ireland... |1l1p.a.|_ ... Feb. u it p.a 
Union Bk. of Austral. 4 7 jJan. 
Union Discount........ 6it} 10 |Jan. FH 10 
INSURANCE 
e 6 Jan. 2) 6 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Aibheel Tea ............ 23° Jan, 18} 2 * 
Bajoe Kidoel Rubber 5 iis 4 








*Int. 
Compan or 
a +Final 
9 %e 
Braunston(Malay)Rbr 3 mf 
British Rbr. of Java eit 3 
Kempas Rubber 10 % .... 
Jorehaut Tea........... 23° 
Limbuguri Tea... ... 6 *® 
Rajah Alli Tea...... 6 ° 
cone Karl ibe _ 7 
8 ubber 
saute 
Se anette’ 24] 5 
Jos pou the Wiseris) Sines pes 
Sungei Way Dredging | 20 * 
agents ae 
ion Grey si 
Anselis Brewery........ 123 f “"t 
Ashdown Trust ........ ole : 
Wiggins“A”’... | 6 ¢| 10 
= Tob. | if flea7ta 
Do. 1940-1941 jaf3 ee 


Total _— iF pn 





< 

Dec. 31 Nil 
oe ‘ 
5 
5 
5 


24 

Feb. 20) 5 

bia 124 
Jan. 28) 10 * 
ll; 10 * 

174 


4 
6 


zh 

















*Int, 
Company ¢vinal Total Pay a 
% % 
British Rola ............ o th Mii 
De La Rue(Thomas)...| Nil *) ... 6 * 
seen an 124 
East woods Flettons 8% 
ys. gent, ore. iiiaslaiiter . : vm * : . 
Greenwood & Batiey.. a an. 
bit TA sintinatad 9 f —T & Fe 
Hunters the Teamen.. | 5 *%) ... Go HI . 
Trust ... 4% .. Wan. 17] 4 * 
Neill (Wm.) & Son ... 44° ... jJan. 31) 44° 
Norsk Hydro ......... a 6 3 ? 
Oil Wharves............ 24 t| & Th 
Pearson & Knowles 
deb. stk.) 5 4 
(LB &0o......,18 # 9 | |. | 2 
Mills ......... 8 35 x 
sili aide hae 6 si 6 
Third Scot. Amer. Tst, | 6 * Feb, 1! 6 * 
Ww 2 “a 2 


a Directors say reduced total distribution for 1940-41 should not be inferred trom this lower interim dividend. 
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BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office: Toronto, Canada 

























art Commie AE 573) 


Paid Up Capital 2 a gis anne ; PREC R “ 
Total Assets over * s = = $300,000,000 os 


} facilities ar available to 10 the e public through the Branches of 
on oak for the ‘snasnction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 


Address enquiries to 


Sm 
_— 


- London B 
108 OLD BROAD “STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. Macieop, Manager 


eeneee 


eeenee 


= “ee . 
steet 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


at OF et tt 











ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,300,000 24% National War Bas. 227 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - + £72400,000 comet Dott. | 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £125,100,000 Treasury Bills ............ 15) 1,107 
Temporary Advances ... 1 
Treas'y Deposits by Bks. | ... 
654 
Other Cap. Liabilities ... 57 


The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 

Subscribed and Pudep Capital - = Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund . - » 142,150,000 
Head Ofice : YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager 


Total Liabilities*......... 


t Estimates, which do not allow for sinking fund allocations. Excluding 
accrued interest on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt from 
Exchange Equalisation Account), and including holdings of Pubile Departments fe 
t After deducting transfers for Death Duties. “ Includes debt. F - 
** Includes National Savings Bonds (about 3} millions). tt Not available. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 

















IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 5 Goats Rove “ee 
FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. CONVERSION LOAN OF 1930 Name & | Ending 
The Imperial Japanese Government announce that the operation 1940 +o 1940 + r— 
of the Sinking Fud for the half-year ended lst January, 1941, has | ——— ———__|—_|__—___|_____|_____ 
been carried out by way of purchases on the Market, and that BONDS | B.A. and Pacific ...... 26 |Dec. 28} ¢1,492,000!+ 96,000] 30,364,000|—~ 1,692,000 
value £162,190 (nominal) were so purchased and are now CANCELLED. | B.A. Gt. Southern ... | 2 28) $2,185,000|— 388,000) 50,817,000 2;895,000 
B.A. Western ......... 26 2x| * {828,000|+ 11,000] 17,735,000 468,000 
3rd January, 1941. Canadian Pacific ...... 52 31) $4,980,000) + 739,000/170, + 19,684,000 
Central Argentina ... | 26 28) $1,408,350\— 91,600} 36,262,150)—11,724,800 








t Receipts in Argentine pesos. + 10 days. 
CITY OF TOKYO . ‘ : 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1926. UNIT TRUST PRICES 


The City of Tokyo announce that the operation of the Sinking as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Fund for the half-year ended 3lst December, 1940, was carried out by ee Cea certain open and closed trusts) 


way of purchases on the Market, and that BONDS value £63,900 
(nominal) were so purchased and are now CANCELLED. 


3rd January, 1941. 





Name Jan. 7, 1941 Name Jan. 7, 1941 Name Jan, 7, 1941 


Seend. Brit. 18/8 bid National D. “oe Key. Gold 
Limited Inv. | 12/—12/0xd ery w- | 11/—12 Br. Ind. 4th 0 ‘9-12/3 
British 7/6-8 6-8 /6xd ae a i} Elec. i. 12/1197 xd 
8/—10/-* Univ, 2nd /74-18/44 — & Min. 10/—11 
13/6-15/6* ||Inv. Flex, 8/9-10/- m, Inv. ..| 13/1}-14/7} 
aioe Inv. Gen, .. Bieta eetiaen 5 
ieee Ae “a Key. Flex. | 8/6-10/- ||Dom. 2nd 4/9-5/6 
eee .. LT. 6 ||Key. Cons. | 7/10}-0/44 ||Orthodox .. 7/8t 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES + Free of commimion and stamp duty. Bld and offered 








Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that T E R M S oO F 


each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines, 


are also available. TO 
Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. TH E E CoO N O M is T 
The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) £s.d 


and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.) 12 Months 3 00 


6 Months - - - - 110 0 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : Central 8631 





Printed in Great Britain by Eyre and 4 
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